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There’s more to life than meets the landsman’s 
€ye: much more, for three-quarters of the world is 
covered by ocean—challenging, capricious, and a 
hard taskmaster for those who make their living 
by it. But science gives the sailor powerful help. At 
1.C.I.’s Brixham research station, scientists study 
the effects of sea air and salt water on ships and 
their gear. Specially tough marine paints are one 
result; another, ingenious anti-fouling compositions, 
which slowly release a chemical compound to repel 
the barnacles that are always seeking lodgings 
below the water-line. To trawlermen, I.C.I. means 
‘Terylene’—the polyester fibre that’s made into nets 
that stand up magnificently to the rough-and-tumble 
of the sea-bottom. When the sea is the enemy, I.C.I. 
scientists are staunch allies. 
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The Treasures of Whitehall 


HE ROYAL ART COLLECTIONS at Windsor 

and Buckingham Palace—unques- 

tionably the largest and richest private 
collections in the modern world—will soon 
be open to the general public. Their history 
is unusually interesting; and we have al- 
ready published three articles—essays by 
Mr. and Mrs. Geoffrey Agnew on Royal 
Collectors and George IV and Sir Thomas 
Lawrence when our magazine was still com- 
paratively young, and Rubens and Charles I 
by Miss C. V. Wedgwood in December 
1960—dealing with some of the vicissitudes 
they have undergone during the last three 
hundred years. George IV, of course, a 
knowledgeable dilettante, helped to replace 
the magnificent assemblage of pictures that 
Cromwell’s philistine government put up 
for sale after Charles I’s death; and readers 
who wish to gain an impression of its full 
extent and splendour should turn to 
Abraham van der Doort’s Catalogue of the 
Collections of Charles I, issued as the thirty- 
seventh volume of the Walpole Society 
under the erudite editorship of Mr. Oliver 
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Millar.! Van der Doort was a Dutch artist 
craftsman to whom Charles had granted a 
daily allowance for life of five shillings and 
sixpence; and he busied himself exploring 
Whitehall and compiling a record of its 
immense artistic wealth. His employer’s 
taste was extraordinarily Catholic. Native 
artists received due attention—we read 
of numerous works by “ ould Hilliard ”’; 
and, naturally, Northern Europe made an 
important contribution—the King had 
acquired several Rembrandts; but he and 
his experts were particularly attracted to- 
wards the great Italian painters, “‘ Tichian,” 
“ Tinterrett ” and “‘ Paule Veronice.” Not 
only does Van der Doort describe the sub- 
jects painted: he often informs us of the 
picture’s provenance—“ This Peece did 
Belonge to Prince Henrie ” or “‘ Bought by 
the Kinge.” Altogether, the Walpole 
Society—now fifty years old—has produced 
a fine addition to its learned series. 


1Printed for the Walpole Society by Robert 
Maclehose, University Press, Glasgow. Issued to 
subscribers only. 256 pp. 
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London’s most modern store 
is spacious, light and airy, 
with a unique atmosphere 
of friendlinessandefficiency. 


This is the place for Daks 


‘suits, in every weight of 


cloth for every climate— 
each one true to Britain’s 
tradition of fine tailoring. 
Here too, are silk ties from 
Macclesfield, shoes from 
Northampton, and many 
other things for which 
Britain is famous. The 
Women’s Shop too, with its 
collection of graceful, ele- 
gant clothes and cherished 
cashmeres, will steal the 
heart of many a _ well- 
dressed woman. 

And whatever the game, 
Simpsons Sports Centre can 
show you a splendid selec- 
tion of equipment from the 
most famous firms of 
England and Scotland. 

Whether your object is 
an immediate addition to 
your wardrobe—or simply 
to keep in touch with old 
friends at Simpsons—make 
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us while you are in London. 
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Canning 
and the 
Napoleonic 


Wars 


By CEDRIC COLLYER 





By courtesy of the Earl of Harewood and English Life Publications 


Gainsborough’s portrait of GEORGE CANNING 
as a boy 


Although Canning resigned in 1809, the fruits of his foreign policy, and the con- 


firmation of the principles on which it rested, were already apparent 


by 1812 in the changing face and prospects of the war. 


HEN CASTLEREAGH’S SUICIDE in 1822 
restored George Canning to the 
Foreign Office, after a long absence 
from the front rank of British and European 
politics, he looked back across the intervening 
years since the European settlement of 1815 to 
the time when he might have had the office that 
went to his rival: ““ Ten years have made a 
world of difference, and a very different sort of 
world to bustle in than that which I should have 
found in 1812.” But Canning’s outlook on the 
post-war world, and the dominant impression 
he made upon its problems in the era of South 
American and Greek independence, have their 
origins well across the divide, back in the days 
of his youth. The qualities that Canning 
brought to the making and execution of policy, 
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like the ambition that fired them, were of early 
maturity and had been elements in his char- 
acter before they were shaped by experience. 
The strongest of them was ambition, allied to 
a range of talents as orator, poet, and statesman 
that made him, in Byron’s words, almost a 
universal genius. After 1822, when he spoke for 
liberal England against the pretensions of the 
Holy Alliance, his ambition became identified 
with the cause of his country; but an earlier 
reputation still clung to him—that of a self- 
seeker and an intriguer. It is reflected both in 
contemporary criticisms and in the portraits 
drawn by later historians, and has tended to 
obscure not only his youthful promise but the 
greatness that he showed in his first Foreign 
Secretaryship. 








One of the earliest portraits of Canning, 
painted when he went to Oxford in 1787, shows 
a strong-featured youth with long dark hair 
falling to his shoulders, emphasizing the almost 
feminine quality of his large eyes. But the over- 
riding impression is of strength, with a sugges- 
tion of scorn in the bold look and the curve of 
the lip. Gainsborough’s portrait is, in essentials, 
the Canning of early public life. At Eton, where 
he did well in classics and became head boy, he 
made a name for himself as one of the editors of 
the Microcosm, a school weekly that had a con- 
siderable circulation outside Eton and earned 
a profit. At Christ Church he won University 
honours for Latin verse and, as he had done at 
Eton, established himself with easy superiority 
among a circle of friends. His hopes were 
already fixed upon the House of Commons—a 
conscious goal almost since his private school, 
where his performances in “ speaking exer- 
cises ” attracted the attention of the usher, 
“‘ who first flattered me into the notion that I 
could make myself a name.” There was a 
strong core of self-sufficiency in Canning that 
needed no external impulse; but his mother had 
an important influence on him in a curious and 
rather tragic way. Her situation was an affront 
to his pride and a strong encouragement for 
him to get on. When he was a year old, in 1772, 
she had been left destitute by the death of her 
husband, the disinherited heir of Ulster gentry, 
and had taken to a life on the provincial stage to 
support a family that grew during a theatrical 
liaison and a second marriage. Canning was 
rescued by his Irish grandparents and placed in 
the care of an uncle in the city of London; but 
his mother’s poverty and her itinerant life were 
always painful to him during his school and 
college years, and kept a close secret from all 
but a few chosen intimates. When office and a 
pension on the secret list enabled him to give 
her a more settled and secure existence, he once 
said that it was to her he had devoted the first 
part of his political career. 

Canning’s reputation as a wit and a debater, 
a satirist and a writer of elegant verse, preceded 
him into the narrow world of the eighteenth- 
century elite; first into Whig circles, for his 
uncle was a friend of Sheridan and Fox, 
through whom Canning was introduced as a 
youth into political society at Isleworth and 
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Salt Hill, at the London and country homes of 
the Whig hostess Mrs. Crewe, and at Welbeck 
and Portland House. But it was the oratory, 
more than serious attachment to the politics of 
these figures of the Opposition, that really 
attracted him; and the grounds of political 
division were in any case already shifting under 
the impact of the French Revolution when 
Canning, with characteristic independence and 
self-reliance, chose his politics for himself. 
His situation and prospects, however, com- 
pelled him to look first to a professional career: 
“IT want money as well as reputation.” When 
he left Christ Church in the summer of 1791, 
his thoughts were therefore reluctantly turned 
to Lincoln’s Inn, though like his father and 
Pitt, who was to be his mentor, he never 
practised the Law. 

Canning was never emotionally caught up in 
the Revolution like Coleridge and Southey, 
Wordsworth and Hazlitt, and so many of their 
generation, who shared with other Whigs and 
radicals the optimistic view that French events 
were a beacon for English reform. A poet him- 
self, but one whose models were Dryden and 
the Augustans, he was divided by a wide gulf of 
temperament from these revolutionary evange- 
lists—as wide as that which distinguished him 
on the other side from orthodox conservative 
types, such as his Eton and Christ Church 
friend Jenkinson, and from the less reflective 
majority of the long-spurred gentry who 
crowded the college. Canning’s agile mind was 
responsive to many of the influences then shap- 
ing the coming age, but it was cast in an eigh- 
teenth-century mould. A classical education 
and a rationalist atmosphere helped to form his 
literary and political tastes, and emphasized the 
Johnsonian worldliness of his character and 
outlook. In Canning’s conception of rationa- 
lism, “ nature ” provided a context for ordinary 
life and thought and practical morality, un- 
charged with any of the Utopian overtones that 
stirred the poets. Not for Canning were their 
enthusiasms. He looked upon the Revolution 
as an experiment of interest to mankind: since 
the idea of “‘ a pure representative Republick ” 
had never yet been put to the test, it was im- 
portant that it should be tried, and particularly 
fortunate for this country that France should be 
willing to run the risk of the trial; for, if the 
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By courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum 


Canning met the crisis posed by Napoleon’s Treaty of Tilsit with the Tsar by the seizure of the Danish 

Fleet at Copenhagen. Géillray’s cartoon of October 1807, shows CANNING at the tow-ropes; HAWKES- 

BURY and CASTLEREAGH at the oars; the opposition spouting from the sea; NAPOLEON gesticulating on 
the sky-line and JOHN BULL, at the sign of the Royal George, waving welcome 


reformers in England had their way, the con- 
stitution of this country must necessarily move 
in the same democratic direction. In this 
liberal and, for a young man, curiously detached 
way he defended the right of France, or of any 
nation, to act upon its own will, free from 
external interference. Anticipating a principle 
of his future foreign policy, he condemned the 
Austro-Prussian intervention in France, which 
opened the European war against the Revolu- 
tion; and, in a droll metaphor, he said that he 
rejoiced in the defeat of the Duke of Brunswick 
as the philosopher Walker would rejoice in the 
punishment of any boy at Eton “ who should 
attempt to spoil one of his electrical experiments 
by breaking one of his great cylindrical glasses.” 
But on the same’ principle of national self- 
determination, and in the spirit of Burke, he 


denounced France when the Decrees at the end 
of 1792 proclaimed a revolutionary war upon 
all established régimes abroad. This confirmed 
Canning’s break with the Whiggism of his up- 
bringing; and, before this country was at war 
with France at the beginning of 1793, he was 
committed to Pitt, to whom he had first offered 
political allegiance the previous year. 

There was much Whig bitterness at the 
“ defection ” of the brilliant youth, of whom 
Sheridan had boasted in the House, when 
Canning was brought in for a rotten borough 
under Pitt’s wing; and it soon found its way 
into the prints, so that his career opened amid 
the strong feelings that surrounded him all his 
life. But the sincerity of his opinions is not 
really in doubt; it is attested by his intimates 
and confirmed by his character; and it is notable 
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In Canning’s vision, Britain was to be the “* animati 
anning , l ‘ ng 

soul” in the resistance of the subjugated nations to the 

power of France; an engraving of the Foreign Secretary 


that neither Sheridan nor Fox joined in the 
charges of unprincipled ambition that were so 
freely circulated. Canning’s attachment to 
Pitt, soon growing into intimate friendship, 
derived from a genuine attraction of principle 
and outlook; he agreed with Pitt upon the war 
and he had the same convictions about the pur- 
poses for which power ought to be used, both 
for the preservation of British and European 
security against the Revolution and in the 
promotion of domestic improvement. There 
was little of unquestioning subordination in 
their relationship. Pitt’s interest and friendship 
encouraged Canning, though he needed little 
encouragement, to estimate himself differently 
from others on the lower rungs of the political 
ladder, who by temperament and attainment 
were men of the official type. It was typical of 
him that he chose as the topic for his Parlia- 
mentary début in 1794 the subject of the 
Sardinian Treaty which gave him the oppor- 
tunity to make a “ policy speech” on the 
character and meaning of the War. 


Canning became Under Secretary in the 
years of strain, when Pitt’s first coalition had 
largely gone; when military failures, financial 
problems, discontent and naval mutiny were 
encouraging the critics of the War. Pitt looked 
hopefully for signs of moderation in the new 
régime of the Directory and for the chance to 
negotiate; but his ministry was not united, and 
Canning soon found himself at odds between 
the Prime Minister and Grenville, who was his 
nominal chief. He, of course, took Pitt’s side, 
and, after the first talks had failed, even pre- 
ceded Pitt in urging a second approach when 
the Preliminaries of Leoben dictated by Bona- 
parte foreshadowed the withdrawal of Austria, 
Britain’s last ally in the field. But Canning was 
rapidly forming his own distinctive views. He 
was less enamoured of peace by negotiation 
than Pitt; and, though he thought it a necessary 
tactic, he was prepared, even if the talks led to 
peace, for a “mere Jew’s bargain.” In the 
event, those at Lisle in 1797 were ended by 
the Revolution of Fructidor, which defeated the 
“‘ moderates ” and the “ parti anglais” and 
launched the Directory on a new career of 
conquest. For Canning, the event was fresh 
proof of the boundless character of Jacobin 
ambition, against which, he thought, the 
strategy of Pitt and Dundas worked in vain. 


Not another British life ought to be wasted on | 


garrisoning fever-ridden West Indian acquisi- 
tions, that had counted for nothing to the 
Jacobins when the British mission had tried to 
trade them for French withdrawal from the 
“ natural frontiers ” of the Republic. “It is 
surely too ridiculous a situation, and one to 
which even a nation boutiquiére can submit no 
longer, to be stewards and factors at their own 
expense, of an enemy who abuses us for our 
trouble.” Rather lay waste the captured 
colonies, and employ the advantage recently 
won by Jervis’s and Duncan’s victories in a new 
kind of naval war on the coasts of all Britain’s 
enemies, with destruction in place of conquest 
for its object. Outliving in this way the malice 
of the enemy, Britain should meanwhile explain 
her own views and expose the pretensions of 
France, while awaiting, and aiding all she 
could, the turn of the tide. These were the 
months when, with time to spare after the 
gruelling labour of dispatches during the talks 
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at Paris and Lisle, Canning launched the Anzti- 
Jacobi. 

Wnen news of the victory of the Nile in the 
following year broke through the gloom that 
Fructidor had thrown over British prospects, 
and the movement in the Swiss Cantons 
illuminated for a spell the spirit of popular 
resistance, Canning elaborated his views. 
Supporting Pitt’s efforts for a second coalition, 
and opposing any idea of further negotiation or 
of “a petty insulated war,” he declared that 
Britain should be the “animating soul” of 
European resistance and implied that she should 
look to the people as well as to royal courts. 
Britain’s security lay in her character as well as 
in the attainment of her strategic objectives; 
and her character involved her in the fate of 
other nations; a common sense of French 
wrongs and oppressions gave her natural ties 
with the subjugated nations, whose despair and 
hope of revenge were her ultimate allies. The 
aim, therefore, was the deliverance of Europe: 
“that we shall succeed (he said) in effecting 
this general deliverance, I do not pretend to 
affirm. That in no possible case we should lay 
down our arms and conclude a peace before it 
is fully effected, I do not mean to argue. But 
that this is the object we ought to have in view, 
even if we look to our own safety only .. . I do 
most anxiously contend.” Here was the differ- 
ence between Canning and his mentor; be- 
tween the idea of a war of passion, whose object 
was the destruction of Jacobin power as a 
necessary condition for the freedom and peace 
of Europe, and Pitt’s view of the war as a 
struggle for security that could be concluded 
by a settlement short of victory. 

A generation of French ascendancy lay be- 
tween the hope and the reality of European 
deliverance. It opened with the abortive second 
coalition, with Pitt’s resignation and the truce of 
Amiens; a chapter of disappointment and frus- 
tration for Canning, though it was relieved by a 
happy and successful marriage with Joan Scott 
Portland, whom he had courted under Pitt’s 
roof at Walmer and Putney. She supported 
Canning’s decision to go out of office himself 
when Pitt resigned over the question of the 
Irish Catholics in 1801, though Pitt told him 
that he was probably giving up for a long time 
all the objects of his ambition, since “‘ Adding- 
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ton’s power is established for this reign at least.” 
Canning’s motives were honourable and extra- 
vagantly disinterested for a young man with no 
fortune of his own; but this mattered less to 
the political world than his rhymes against 
Addington, “‘ Britain’s guardian gander ”; and 
it mattered equally little that his dismay at the 
Amiens treaty and his conviction of Bonaparte’s 
ambition and trickiness were proved right; for 
the country was pleased with Addington and 
with peace. His private jibes were saved for 
those of the younger men who had obeyed Pitt’s 
injunctions to serve the new ministry; he saw 
Jenkinson, now Lord Hawkesbury, Spencer 
Perceval and Castlereagh outstripping him in 
the race, and stacking up for themselves claims 
of experience and future precedence. Canning 
tried farming at South Hill and sought to forget 
the House of Commons; but the hope of Pitt’s 
return drew him back into verses, politics and 
pilgrimages to Walmer; into soundings of 
Grenville and the Whigs, and the vision of a 
broad coalition with Pitt at its head. Loyal and 
docile Tories were confirmed in their opinions 
of the landless upstart with his scorn and 
superior air, his “‘ quizzing ” and his too easy 
familiarity with Pitt. 

In foreign politics as in home affairs, Can- 
ning never doubted the danger and futility of 
Addington’s “ narrow, selfish, insulated system 
. . . a State neither of peace, neither of secure 
rest, nor of honourable or hopeful exertion ”’; 
and he despised its practitioners. “I am no 
panegyrist of Bonaparte,” he exclaimed, “ but 
I cannot shut my eyes to the superiority of his 
talents, to the amazing ascendant of his genius. 
. .. It is his genius, his character that keeps the 
world in awe ”; and for the purpose of coping 
with him, “ one great commanding spirit ” was 
worth everything. Pitt, in the end, came back 
to fight renewed war, and Canning with him as 
Treasurer of the Navy; but it was not as he had 
hoped; there was no broad government, not 
even of all the Tories. It was an interlude only, 
in which Trafalgar alone lightened the gloom 
of Ulm and Austerlitz, of another ruined coali- 
tion and of Pitt’s death. ‘“‘ I feel somehow,” 
wrote Canning, “a feeling of loneliness and 
dismay which I have never felt so strongly 
before.” But George III’s dislike of the Whigs 
was the dominating factor in his destiny during 








the year after his mentor’s death; the King’s 
dismissal of the Ministry of “‘ All the Talents ” 
that succeeded Pitt’s again gave the Tories their 
chance, and brought Canning to the Foreign 
Office in the Duke of Portland’s cabinet of 1807. 

When Canning became Foreign Secretary 
in that spring, Russia alone stood between 
Napoleon and the domination of the continent, 
while the world awaited the renewal of the 
struggle on the Vistula that had died down 
after the bloody winter fighting of Prussich 
Eylau. Friedland in June, and the capitulation 
of the Tsar, were decisive; the deliverance of 
Europe looked an empty dream. The initiative 
was Napoleon’s, and at Tilsit he was pre- 
occupied with the problem of British naval and 
maritime superiority, recently sealed by 
Trafalgar, and now starkly posed as the last 
obstacle to his ambitions. In their interviews 
he won the Tsar’s agreement to a naval league 
against Britain, by which he would add to the 
remainder of his own fleet and Spain’s those of 
Russia and the two maritime neutrals, Denmark 
and Portugal. This secret clause of the Tilsit 
Treaty, communicated to Canning through 
private channels that he refused to disclose, 
was the threat behind Alexander’s offer of 
mediation to associate Britain in a general peace; 
it was the complement to the other maritime 
weapon of the Berlin Decree which aimed to 
deny British access to trade with the continent. 
Canning met the crisis, as is well known, by the 
seizure of the Danish fleet and the rescue of the 
Portuguese marine as Junot’s vanguard raced 
to Lisbon. The coup in the Tagus, which also 
transferred the Royal Family of Portugal to 
Brazil, marked the opening, together with 
Canning’s policy towards the Spanish colonies 
in the following year, of the long chain of 
events that led to his recognition of South 
American independence later in his life. But 
it is the first of these actions, at Copenhagen, 
that has always attracted more attention, just 
as it attracted much criticism at the time as an 
unjustifiable and high-handed move. Interest 
in the mystery of the secret intelligence from 
Tilsit, however, has exaggerated the importance 
of the incident in the development of Canning’s 
Baltic policy and of his attitude in particular 
towards Denmark. The capitulation of the Tsar 
and Napoleon’s domination of Europe, which it 
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would have been poor policy not to foresee as 
an imminent risk when Canning first went to 
the Foreign Office, left Britain more than ever 
before dependent upon her naval superiority; 
for her own security, for strategic action in the 
one field where the initiative was hers, and for 
the waging of economic warfare by protecting 
her own trade and denying supplies to 
Napoleonic Europe. 

On all these considerations, Denmark’s 
position and her inclinations were of crucial 
importance—her possession of the key to the 
Baltic, her long-standing resentment, as a great 
maritime carrier, against Britain’s exercise of 
the right of search that had brought them to 
war in r8o1; her sail of the line, and, whether 
she resisted or co-operated with France, the 
obvious temptation to Napoleon of her open 
southern frontier in Holstein. Canning tested 
the inclinations of the Danish government on 
the issue of the right of search and distrusted 
them accordingly. His policy, in fact, recalls 
his attitude in 1801, when Pitt was contemplat- 
ing negotiation. If we sued for a peace, that 
would leave France in a predominant place on 
the continent, he had then told Pitt; let us first 
put our maritime rights beyond all discussion 
by resolute action against Denmark, who at that 
time was challenging them by armed escort of 
her traffic. The difference in 1807 was that 
French predominance was greater, and that 
Canning had no thought of negotiation, though 
Granville at the Russian court could “ frame 
grave notes” and try to assuage Alexander’s 
feelings over his peace offer. No peace, Can- 
ning believed, could now impose any permanent 
settlement on Europe satisfactory to Britain; 
and, until such a time came, it was to our 
interest that everything should remain as un- 
settled as possible and that Napoleon should 
not be allowed a pause in which to draw up his 
accounts. Meanwhile, England was free to 
fight a naval war, “‘ unfettered by any considera- 
tions of whom we may annoy and whom we 
may offend”; the course that “ poor Pitt” 
should have followed in 1801, instead of going 
out of office and leaving Addington to make 
peace. 

But this policy, ruthlessly enforced against 
Denmark, stinging Alexander into war at the 
end of the year and already promising difficul- 
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By courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum 


The struggle to inherit Pitt’s mantle, that divided the Duke of Portland’s Ministry, came to a head in 


1809 with the duel on Wimbledon Common between CASTLEREAGH and 


CANNING, in which the latter 


was wounded. Both resigned, and Canning remained out of office for thirteen years. A contemporary 
caricature 


ties with the United States, appeared abroad to 
be the policy of a selfish and insular power 
which, as Alexander and others complained, 
had repeatedly failed to support her continental 
allies on land. We cannot disguise from our- 
selves, Canning said after Copenhagen, “ that 
we are hated throughout Europe.” 

A conciliatory policy towards Alexander, the 
avoidance of resentments and recriminations; 
perseverance in the attempt to settle our own 
and Russia’s differences with the Sultan, in 
order to check Napoleon’s eastern ambitions; 
this, and similar moderation towards the 
United States in all that did not infringe mari- 
time rights, was Canning’s policy in the gruel- 
ling months that kept him chained to Downing 
Street, over-worked and sometimes out of 
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spirits. It fell far short of his vision of Britain 
as “the animating soul” in the resistance of 
subjugated nations. But the break came. Spain 
in 1808 was the first act in the new battle of the 
nations, as Friedland and Tilsit were the last in 
the old war of the coalitions. 

By temperament and political thought, 
Canning responded more readily than most of 
his contemporaries, and more passionately than 
any of his colleagues, to the opportunities 
offered by the Spanish revolt. Spain as a 
satellite of France was at war with this country, 
but “‘ We shall proceed upon the principle that 
any nation of Europe that starts up with a 
determination to oppose a power which . . . is 
the common enemy of all nations, whatever 
may be the existing political relations of that 











nation with Great Britain, becomes instantly 
our ally.” With this declaration he welcomed 
the news in June 1808 that Madrid and the 
provinces had risen spontaneously against the 
proclamation of Joseph Bonaparte as King of 
Spain. French forces, first introduced by 
Napoleon’s intrigues at the Bourbon court, 
now fell back behind the Ebro, and before the 
end of the year the relaxation of his hold on 
occupied Portugal gave Britain its foothold in 
the Peninsula and opened the long campaign 
that, after many setbacks, was to bring Welling- 
ton to the Bidassoa and the invasion of France. 
Canning placed the Spanish cause in the fore- 
front of his European policy; in his reply to the 
Erfurt overtures and in his appeals through 
secret channels to the better instincts of 
Alexander; in different though no less certain 
ways, it coloured his attitude towards Germany. 
Canning was no idealogue attached to one solu- 
tion; the pattern in Europe was a mixed weave 
and neither the futile heroism of Schill nor the 
new-found enthusiasm of Stadion and Friede- 
rich von Gentz, any more than the hopes and 
plans of Gneisenau, could create a German 
national movement. This, and an old distrust 
of tortuous diplomacy, conditioned Canning’s 
Austrian policy before the Wagram campaign; 
and while he knew that the Walcheren expedi- 
tion in 1809 might encourage risings in North 
Germany, he supported it and defended it only 
for what it was, a military and not a political 
action. Spain, on the other hand, offered in- 
spiring confirmation of his belief that “ true 
national spirit ” could not for ever be subdued. 
It was possible to doubt at the beginning 
whether the revolt might not have a “Jacobin” 
and republican character, such as the Whigs 
might like to see; but the cry for the deposed 
King Ferdinand, Napoleon’s prisoner, and the 
very provincialism of Spain—the chronic in- 
efficiency, the obscurantism, the factions and 
the mercilessness of her peasants—all the 
factors that made her an exasperating ally, 
equally showed that it was the traditional Spain 
in the field. 

The problems of the Peninsula that domi- 
nated and brought to an end Canning’s first 
Foreign Secretaryship were inherent in the 
situation; in Napoleon’s power, which rolled 
forward again in enormous strength after the 
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first shock at Baylen; in the unshakable but 
disorganized resistance that survived defeats 
and tied Britain to the Spanish cause, but at the 
same time restricted Wellington, until Talavera 
and after, to the secure arc of his Portuguese 
base. Canning had his reasons for exasperation 
with Spanish military inefficiency; with the 
incessant and competing demands of the pro- 
vinces for arms and money, and the equally 
unreasonable ones of the supreme junta, which 
maintained the stoppage on the flow of silver 
through their colonial monopoly in South 
America, while exhausting British supplies of 
the metal—“ Do they think it grows on trees! ” 
But his energetic complaints were felt most 
deeply by his own colleagues; by the old Duke 
of Portland, when he was well enough to hear 
them, and in the end, of course, by Castlereagh 
at the War Department. It may be questioned 
whether unified control of war and policy would 
greatly have changed the situation in the 
Peninsula, but it did not exist and Canning was 
determined to try to get it, or to resign. The 
disappointments that opened the campaign, the 
Convention of Cintra and the retreat of Moore 
to Corunna, spurred him on to a plan for 
supplanting Castlereagh by his old friend 
Mornington, Wellington’s brother, now 
Marquess Wellesley. This struggle for control 
of the war was also one for control of the 
ministry—in fact, for Pitt’s mantle. The old 
Duke of Portland was ill and ready to go. That 
the chief minister should be in the Commons 
was Canning’s doctrine, and this brought him 
up against Perceval, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and the only other man in the cabinet 
of comparable calibre to Canning, though of 
very different type. It is well known that 
Canning was defeated and that his reputation 
suffered in the process, both at the time and in 
the years that followed. The ministry came to 
an end to the accompaniment of his duel with 
Castlereagh on Wimbledon Common in 1809, 
and Perceval succeeded to the premiership by 
the unanimous agreement of all his other col- 
leagues. When Perceval was assassinated three 
years later and Lord Liverpool, the former 
Hawkesbury and the Jenkinson of Canning’s 
Christ Church days took over the government, 
“the lead” in the Commons went to Castle- 
reagh, who also had Canning’s old office. 








le but Liverpool wanted Canning back, and Castle- intrigue in these years has been exaggerated, 
defeats reagh -nerously agreed to give up the Foreign _and both have been distorted by emphasis on a 
t at the Office 0 him, retaining “ the lead” of the phase of his career that has been the least 
alavera ministry in the Commons for himself. Canning — explored. The more practical conclusion upon 
uguese refused, and was out for a decade until the first half of his life is surely that the fruits 
eration “the full inheritance” came by chance in of his foreign policy, and the confirmation of 
ith the 1822. the sure principles upon which it rested, were 
It would be hard to estimate Canning’s already apparent by 1812 in the changing face 
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as a classic example of a Prince who, as a 

young King, displayed the fairest promise, 
but who deservedly lost his throne because of 
his own folly and an insane lust for tyranny. 
Shakespeare’s play is widely accepted as the 
authentic history of a despot who deserved his 
fate, and who is only rescued from our contempt 
by the pathos of his abdication and the bravery 
of his end.’ 

Most of us have two other memories of 
Richard II. We remember a handsome four- 
teen-year-old boy who faced Tyler’s mob at 
Smithfield, alone and unafraid. We have a 
more confused recollection of a group of 
Richard’s barons known for obscure reasons as 
the Lords Appellant whom we are for ever 
mixing up with another group of barons in an 
earlier reign known as the Lords Ordainers. 
Neither Shakespeare nor our text-books have 
done much to clarify our confusions or to 
reconcile that brave fourteen-year-old with the 
pathetic neurotic he is usually supposed to have 
become, and, lacking evidence to the contrary, 
most of us have continued to assume that the 
Shakespearean version is reasonably reliable 
history. 

Where is Shakespeare inadequate and 
wrong? His play deals with the last two years 
of a reign of twenty years—it therefore tells us 
nothing of Wat Tyler or the Lords Appellant— 
and it was planned as the first of a tetralogy that 
had for its consistent theme the Nemesis that 
overtakes usurpation. In introducing his 
chosen theme—and no one can object to it— 
Shakespeare took liberties with history As a 
dramatist he may have been fully justified, 
that is not for me to argue. He could not be 
expected to be more accurate than his sources, 
and he is not to be blamed for the fact that they 
were tainted and Lancastrian. But where in 
fact was he totally in error ? 

The distressing scene in which Richard 
visits his dying uncle, John of Gaunt, taunts 
him, and wishes him a speedy death is without 
warranty of any kind. The only mention in any 
of the chronicles of any visit of Richard to 


T= STORY OF RICHARD II is usually quoted 


1 Mr. Hutchison’s article is based upon research 
carried out for his new biography of Richard II, 
The Hollow Crown, to be published by Eyre and 
Spottiswoode on April 27th. 
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Shakespeare 
and 
Richard II 


How accurate are Shakespeare’s 


historical plays? In this article the 


dramatist’s account of Richard’s 
downfall is compared with 


the actual course of events. 


By 
HAROLD F. HUTCHISON 


Gaunt’s death-bed is in Andrew Wyntoun— 
a kindlier Scot who wrote: 


The King com til hym bodely 
And til hym spake rycht curtesly, 
And gaive hym consale of dysporte 
Whtht plesaund wordis of comfort 


There had been many times during the earlier 
part of Richard’s reign when he had suspected 
Gaunt of ambitions that threatened his own life 
and throne; but, at the time of Gaunt’s death, 
Richard had every reason to be grateful to an 
uncle who had become a tower of strength to 
him. He had, indeed, taken the rashest of steps 
to prove his gratitude—he had made Gaunt’s 
Palatinate and Dukedom of Lancaster heredi- 
tary. It is true that the never-crowned King of 
Castile had a sad and weary death-bed—after 
all, his son and heir, Derby, had just been 
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By courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum 


During the Peasants’ Revolt of 1381: (on the left) WAT TYLER is struck down by the LORD MAYOR OF 
LONDON;; (on the right) KING RICHARD rides to meet the people; from an illustrated MS. of Froissart’s 
Chronicles 


condemned to exile—but Richard did not make 
it worse. 

Shakespeare begins his play with the con- 
frontation of Henry of Derby and Thomas of 
Norfolk in the Lists of Coventry. The political 
background to that event is much too subtle 
for the simplifications of drama, but Shake- 
speare was right in appreciating its general 
importance. He was wrong in presenting 
Richard’s sentence of banishment on both 
Lords as the reckless act of a foolish tyrant 
verging on insanity. The true story of the 
Judgment of Coventry is, I believe. only under- 
standable if the episode of the Lords Appellant 
is also fully understood, and I shall return to 
this theme. For the moment, I shall only 


answer the charge of recklessness and folly. 
Even Shakespeare touches lightly on 
Richard’s attempts to reconcile the two Lords, 


but he gives no indication of the great pains 
that Richard took to quiet such a scandal in the 
highest ranks of Chivalry, and no inkling of a 
royal patience and circumspection that at all 
points and over a lengthy period carried his 
Council with him. The decision to stay the 
mortal combat was not as ill-considered as the 
dramatist portrays. It was not a revolutionary 
or unheard of course—royal intervention to 
prevent two valiant knights from slaughter had 
happened before and it was to happen again. 
By banishing both Dukes, Richard got rid of 
both his remaining baronial enemies, whereas 
the Trial by Combat would only have rid him 
of one, and as Derby—who figures in Shake- 
speare under his other title of Hereford— 
was a most experienced jouster, it would pro- 
bably have been the less important. No doubt 
the blood-lust of a holiday crowd was thwarted 





















































By courtesy of the Trustees of the National Galler 


RICHARD II kneels with his patron saints, EDMUND OF 
EAST ANGLIA, EDWARD THE CONFESSOR and JOHN THE 
BAPTIST; the left-hand panel of the Wilton Diptych, 


painted about 1390 


to the point of fury, but in an affair that was 
properly an affair of Chivalry it is as well to 
take notice of the chronicler of Chivalry. 
Froissart tells us that the other Lords present 
at Coventry were well enough pleased. “‘ My 
Lord of Derby,” they said, “ can go and play 
and fight out of the kingdom for two or three 
years. He is young.” The actual judgment was 
neither hasty nor personal—after the heralds 
had stayed the fight, the duellists had to wait at 
least two hours while Richard took counsel with 
his assembled peers, who included Derby’s 
father, Gaunt. The Judgment of Coventry in 


Shakespeare’s play is a wanton act of folly. It is 
true that its sequel was the proximate cause of 
Richard’s downfall, but the deeper causes were 
very much less spectacular and less simple, 
and the final events both unpredictable and 
very much at the mercy of that chance which 
has ever been one of the most neglected of 
historical causes. 

Shakespeare uses Gloucester’s widow to 
rouse his audience’s feelings against the King. 
There can be no literary objection to such a 
fiction, but when the dramatist goes so far as to 
refer to Gloucester as that “ plain well-meaning 
soul,” it is time for historians to remind us that 
Gloucester was the worst type of medieval 
baron who courted his own end by a series of 
atrocities and insults that no medieval King 
could be expected to ignore. In a cruel age, 
let Richard’s escutcheon carry the stain of his 
uncle’s murder—it could still claim cleaner 
colours than those of most of his contemporaries. 

Shakespeare’s abdication scenes faithfully 
follow the only chronicles that he had at his 
disposal. In other words, they repeat the official 
Lancastrian version that was specially edited 
after Richard’s death to white-wash the pre- 
tensions of a usurper. There is no mention of 
the oath that Northumberland swore to 
Richard at Conway or of the subsequent 
treachery in the woods behind Rhuddlan Castle. 
There is an impressive picture of a philosophic 
weakling bowing to force of circumstance, and 
finally of a pathetic failure claiming our sym- 
pathy for his misfortunes, and giving us some 
of the finest poetry in our language on the 
tragedy of fallen kingship. Only for a brief 
moment does the neurotic become the hero— 
in a murder scene that again has no warranty. 

What is the correct version of Richard’s end? 
Instead of the dazed wanderings of an enfeebled 
and terrified neurotic, there is a King who goes 
straight to the one place where he had every 
reason to expect loyal support, and ther¢ he 
surveys the wreck of his hopes “ pale with 
anger.” The philosopher on the walls of 
Conway Castle becomes a very angry King 
bowing to superior force, relying on a peer’s 
oath, and swearing privately that as soon as 
Fortune’s wheel took a turn for the better he 
would “‘ flay some people alive.” The Richard 
who resigns his crown “ hilari vultu” has to be 
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abando: ed, together with the story that Henry 
treated him “‘reverenter et honeste.’ The 
prisone: in the Tower challenges the traitor 
Rutland, demands a fair trial, and asks to be 
allowed to see his young Queen. He is denied 
every request. 

But let Shakespeare have credit for one 
speech which the Lancastrian version would 
prefer us to forget—and it is vouched for in the 
records. Bishop Merke of Carlisle is the bold 
prelate who alone speaks up for Richard, and 
Shakespeare makes the most of him. But there 
were others with grave doubts about a Lancaster 
who was rightly claiming his property but 
wrongly claiming a throne. There was the 
Northumberland faction, who remembered 
their leader’s oath at Conway; there were 
Henry’s own lawyers, who were brave enough 
to query the legality of his claims; there was 
even Archbishop Arundel—a partner of 
Henry’s exile—to share their misgivings. Of 
these, understandably, the dramatist cannot 
take note. But he does go out of his way to 
insert a pretty and pathetic scene in which 
Richard says farewell to his wife. In the play 
she is a woman. In fact she was a mere child. 
Yet, in a sense, the scene is warranted. Before 
Richard sailed for his second—and fatal—Irish 
expedition he went to Windsor Castle to say 
farewell to his child-Queen. The final leave- 
taking seems to have been both sincere and 
moving—Richard had taken a great liking to 
the young Isabelle. “‘ I never saw so great a 
Lord make so much of nor shew such great 
affection to a Lady, as did King Richard to his 
Queen,” says the French chronicler. 

Of Richard’s death it need only be said that 
the Shakespearean version is but one story, and 
no one knows the truth. The orthodox Lan- 
castrian version is that Richard starved himself 
to death; the French chronicles give the 
Shakespearean version; Adam of Usk says 
“that he perished heartbroken, fettered and 
tormented by Sir Thomas Swinford with 
starving fare.” The truth can never be fully 
known, but in 1871, when Dean Stanley 
txamined Richard’s skeleton in Westminster 
Abbey, he found no marks of violence on skull 


‘ orframe. On the other hand, a medieval prison 


in mid-winter in Pontefract Castle might have 
killed stronger men than Richard without need 
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of hunger-strike, and there is a sinister minute 
of the Council to lay his death, however en- 
compassed, at Henry’s door. 

There, then, are some of the actual errors in 
Shakespeare’s story. But perhaps the general 
impressions we get of Richard from the play are 
in their broad connotations true? I submit 
that they cannot be, because the very structure 
of the play ignores two episodes of the reign— 
the Peasants’ Revolt and the Lords Appellant— 
which are vital to a correct assessment of 
Richard as man and as King. 

The Peasants’ Revolt of 1381 was the greatest 
crisis of our English Middle Ages. For nearly a 
week the King, the Court and the flower of 
English Chivalry were completely at the mercy 
of an ill-disciplined mob. Even contemporary 
chroniclers were shocked that the governing 
classes allowed themselves to be so over-awed. 
Walsingham commented that the Lords were 
“* stertentes”’ in their negligence. It was the 
astonishing bravery of their fourteen-year-old 
King that awakened them to action. Richard 
is known to every English schoolchild for his 
bravery before Tyler at Smithfield; his conduct 
on the day before, when he rode out of the 
Tower to the Mile End Conference, is worthy 
of equal fame; and it should be remembered 
that, after Tyler’s death, Richard rode out 
alone at the head of the mob to Clerkenwell 
Fields. A boy-King kept his wits and his 
courage while his uncle Gloucester and his 
cousin Derby cowered in the Tower—and what 
a prize those rebels missed when they omitted 
to slay the hated Gaunt’s son, and what a 
difference such a murder might have made to 
the future history of Richard II! 

The point so often missed about the Peasants’ 
Revolt is that it was Richard’s first experiment 
in kingship—and a highly successful one. On 
the other hand, Richard’s bravery had shown 
up the bankruptcy of his elders, and for that 
exposure they determined to make him pay in 
full. Richard was made the scapegoat for the 
baronage—after so brief and so glorious a 
freedom, he was again to be in the leading 
strings of his elders and was forced to accom- 
pany his uncle Gloucester, and Chief Justice 
Tresilian, not as the hero of Mile End and 
Smithfield, but as the tool of a Bloody Assize. 
It marked the dawning of recognition in 
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Westminster Hall, built by William Rufus and adorned 
with its famous roof by Richard II; the usual meeting- 
place of Parliament 


Richard that throughout his life he had to fight 
not his people but his peers, and a recognition 
by the barons that if their powers were to sur- 
vive their prime duty was to hold the King in 
subservience. It was the beginning of a war 
that ended only on Bosworth Field—and if 
Shakespeare in his great tetralogy had more 
than a glimmering of that truth, in the first of 
the plays he gives his audience not one clue ‘as 
to the immediate significance of the Peasants’ 
Revolt. 

The episode of the Lords Appellant’ is even 
more significant. Richard’s first attempt as a 
young man of twenty to rid himself of a Com- 
mission of Government, which in fact made his 
uncle the Duke of Gloucester Regent, had 
ended in the ignominy of de Vere’s defeat at the 
Battle of Radcot Bridge. The sequel to that 

2? They were so-called because they presented a 


formal ‘‘ appeal ” against five of the King’s leading 
friends and advisers. 
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rout was the Merciless Parliament of 1388, 
“* Merciless” was a contemporary label that 
was more than justified. Richard’s friend de 
Vere was out of its clutches, and so was that able 
administrator Michael de la Pole, Earl of 
Suffolk, but Richard’s old tutor Sir Simon 
Burley—a companion in arms of the Black 
Prince—was hurried to the block together with 
Chief Justice Tresilian, London’s Ricardian 
Mayor Brembre and others of Richard’s 
personal entourage. When Queen Anne knelt 
to Gloucester and begged for Burley’s life, 
she was brutally told to go away and pray for 
herself and her husband. The ruthless Glou- 
cester simply wiped out or exiled every friend 
Richard had—and among Gloucester’s fellow 
Appellants were Henry of Derby and Thomas 
Mowbray of Norfolk. Richard’s first struggle 
with his baronage saw him beaten to his knees, 

The succeeding seven years are labelled in 
the text-books as the Seven Quiet Years, and 
therefore receive scant attention. They were 
in many ways the most brilliant years of 
medieval England. They saw Richard build up 


his power from zero to a zenith expressed on | 


the one hand in the majesty of the new roof to 
his palace hall and on the other in a successful 
expedition to Ireland and a truce with France 
sealed by a second marriage to; a French 
Princess. And from a series of incidents cul- 
minating in the Lists of Coventry there can be 
seen in action Richard’s consistent policy of 
compelling the Lords Appellant of the Merci- 
less Parliament to make retribution for his 
appalling abasement. 

What is the evidence to support this version 
of the last ten years of Richard’s reign? In the 
middle of his appeasement plans, after the 
Gloucester faction had at last granted him his 
birthright, Richard took the trouble to send a 
pair of velvet shoes jewelled in a pattern of 
flowers to Westminster Abbey. They were to 
replace the pair spoilt when, overtired by the 
lengthy coronation ceremonies, he had dropped 
one shoe as he was being carried through the 
surging crowd. The man who carried him was 
Sir Simon Burley, recently executed without 
one reasonable charge proved against him. 
While his every public act proclaimed Richard’s 
zeal for continuity and an apparent willingness 
to forgive, a charming gesture revealed that he 
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could not forget. Did Gloucester and his fac- 
tion appreciate the true significance of so 
seeming!y pretty a gesture ? 

In 1395 another personal gesture revealed 
that the calm of the Quiet Years was deceptive. 
Of the three chief victims of the Merciless 
Parliament who had escaped abroad, Suffolk 
had died in Paris, Archbishop Neville had died 
in Louvain, and Robert de Vere, Earl of 
Oxford, had been killed in a boar-hunt near 
Louvain in 1392. It was his dearest friend de 
Vere whom Richard now remembered. He 
obtained permission to have his body brought 
back from Louvain and reburied in the de Vere 
family vault at Earls Colne in Essex. It was no 
ordinary re-interment. Richard spared no 
expense in ordering a solemn and magnificent 
ceremony. For a while he gazed on the em- 
balmed face of his friend and placed on the 
beloved finger a ring that was both tribute and 
pledge. The chronicler is careful to note that 
only a few of the nobility were present “ because 
they had not yet got over their hatred of the 
dead man.”’ Gloucester, Arundel, Warwick and 
Derby were absent—perhaps at last they now 
understood what was portended. 

There is evidence in plenty that during the 
Quiet Years Richard was building round him- 
self a new group of men pledged to his support. 
What sort of men were they? Is it true to say 
that they were a faction of worthless favourites ? 
It is true that throughout this period Richard 
was organizing his bodyguard of Cheshire 
Archers, but if Richard had not been ousted by 
Henry of Derby, these Cheshire Archers might 
have become as honoured a corps as the Tudors’ 
Yeomen of the Guard. The King’s private 
army can be an essential part of public safety if 
it is wisely used to curb over-weaning barons 
who all had their own private armies. But 
Richard was not merely relying on military 
force—he was surrounding himself with able 
contemporary friends who were excellent 
administrators, and now at his side was the 
great Gaunt himself.* As well as younger 
nobles of similar tastes and years to his own— 
men like Thomas Holland the younger, now 
Duke of Kent, and York’s son the Duke of 
Rutland—he chose as Knights of his Privy 


* Between 1386-1389, Gaunt had been away in 
Spain, pursuing his claims to the crown of Castile. 


King Richard’s successor, HENRY IV (1399-1413) 
By courtesy of the Trustees of the National Portrait Gallery 





Council men of the calibre of Stury, Clifford 
and Dalyngrigge—not mere “ duketti” and 
“novi homines,” but men of birth and ability, 
and at the head of his permanent officials was 
de Stafford, perhaps the ablest administrator of 
the day and sufficiently acknowledged as such 
to be taken over by Henry IV after the abdica- 
tion. And among these supporters were two 
significant names. Richard’s new Vice- 
Chamberlain was William le Scrope of Bolton, 
a nephew of de Vere, and as Constable of the 
Wardrobe there was the staunchest veteran of 
them all—Sir Baldwin Raddington—devoted 
nephew of Sir Simon Burley. Richard’s crea- 
tion of his own party was natural and right, 
and in the light of previous and future events it 
had added significance; it was part of a de- 
liberate and planned policy of revenge. 

And it was about this time that another lesser 
incident shows the way the wind was blowing. 
It was Richard’s personal influence that per- 
suaded the monks of the Abbey of St. Mary 
Graces by the Tower, where Burley was buried, 
to commemorate the anniversary of his execu- 
tion on Tower Hill and inscribe his name in 
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The meeting of RICHARD and HENRY OF DERBY at Flint Castle; from an early fifteenth-century French 
MS., “* The Fall of Richard II” by Fehan Creton 


their martyrology. That was an act of devotion 
only recently brought to light—and yet another 
link in the chain of evidence. 

By 1397 Richard was ready to strike. At 
last he had a party of his own, a private army 
of his own, the backing of some of the greatest 
Lords in the land, and a very efficient machinery 
of government. He spent a little while organiz- 
ing a sensible management of the Commons— 
and here again his choice was discreet. Bushey, 
Bagot and Greene were not the disreputable 
sycophants of the older text-books, but were 
able and responsible Knights of the Shire, who 
were unlucky enough to be loyal to the losing 
side in the rebellion of 1399, and, even so, 
Bagot was released by Henry IV to die in peace- 
ful retirement. It was in the face of this power- 
ful position that the Lords Appellant now 
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courted their own doom. At the funeral of 
Queen Anne, Arundel had gone out of his 
way to insult Richard’s grief. On the return of 
Brest to the Duke of Brittany, Gloucester 
publicly affronted Richard and without any 
foundation charged him openly with cowardice. 

There is no space to tell the dramatic details 
of the first chapter of his revenge, when 
Arundel was executed, Gloucester probably 
murdered and Warwick exiled. Only two 
Appellants were left—Gaunt’s son Derby and 
the turncoat Norfolk; and, when Derby be- 
trayed Norfolk’s treasonable confidences, he 
set in motion a process that delivered both into 
Richard’s power. If Richard refused to believe 
Derby and Derby were unable to substantiate 
his charges, Derby would be branded and dis- 
graced as a perjuror. If Richard believed Derby 
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and Derby proved his charges, Norfolk could 
be disposed of as a traitor without public com- 
plaint. Richard seems to have hesitated be- 
tween these two courses, either of which suited 
a part of his purpose, and only after some 
deliberation did he plan the deeper scheme for 
ridding himself of both remaining Appellants 
without loss of blood. 

Shakespeare shows us Richard’s attempts at 
reconciliation, but of the deeper significance of 
the Lists of Coventry he had no inkling. Of the 
reasons for Richard’s fall Shakespeare correctly 
seizes on the most obvious—the sequestration 





of the Lancastrian estates after the death of 
Gaunt. Why did Richard do this ? 

Gaunt, in the Shakespearean play, must die 
quickly so that Richard could use his con- 
fiscated estates to furnish out a second Irish 
expedition. The truth, as I see it, is that 
Richard had everything to gain by keeping 
Gaunt alive. His death faced Richard with a 
portentous decision. It meant that his greatest 
surviving enemy was rightful heir to the vast 
Lancastrian estates, to hundreds of manors 
spread throughout England, to an ecclesiastical 
patronage almost as vast and as important, to 


Head of RICHARD II from the effigy he ordered for his tomb; executed by 
Nicholas Broker and Godfrey Prest, citizens and coppersmiths of London, 
for the sum of £400 
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over thirty castles, and to that imperium in 
imperio, the County Palatine of Lancaster, 
where as Duke of Lancaster he would have his 
own Chancery and his own justices, and where 
the royal writ did not run. And, in addition, 
by his first marriage Henry had added the broad 
acres of half the de Bohun inheritance to his 
own patrimony. In five years time Richard 
would be faced with a Duke of Lancaster whose 
widespread wealth might easily outrival his own 
resources without the burden of his national 
commitments. It was a situation that called for 
deliberation and boldness. Richard, in fact, 
stooped to the forgery of the Parliament Rolls 
to warrant the confiscation of the Lancastrian 
Estates and a sentence of perpetual exile on 
Henry—it was both deliberate and bold; it was 
not the act of a maniac; it was, nevertheless, his 
greatest political mistake. 

The sharp horns of the King’s dilemma have 
never been sufficiently appreciated. If he had 
allowed Henry to succeed to the Lancastrian 
inheritance, his ten years’ struggle would have 
been of no avail. If he could exile Henry for 
life and use his present strength to concentrate 
in his own hands the royal and Lancastrian in- 
heritance by sanction of a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, and a trifle of forgery by the way, then 
the major threat (not only to himself, but to his 
country) might be averted, and his position of 
supreme power maintained in spite of anything 
Henry might threaten from overseas. In choos- 
ing the horn of confiscation, he was to impale 
himself within twelve months, but that event 
was by no means certain; if he had chosen the 
horn of acquiescence, he might have saved his 
throne but not his power. 

What made the decision fatal was Richard’s 
extraordinary insistence upon a second Irish 
expedition at the same time. As a medieval 
King, true to the traditions of his time, but with 
rather better morality, he had paid his debts to 
the friends of his youth. With some of the 
instincts of a Renaissance Prince, having sworn 
to avenge the death of his rightful heir’ recently 
slain by Irish rebels, he now kept his promise 
at the very moment when his own title was 
most in jeopardy. As events turned out, the 


* His cousin, Roger Mortimer, Earl of March, 
ancestor of the Yorkist Kings. 
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second Irish expedition was calamitous, but 
neither Richard nor anyone in England knew 
that an heir who might justifiably claim his in- 
heritance would speedily become the usurper 
who would seize a throne. It was even doubtful 
whether Derby himse’f, plotting in Paris, as yet 
saw himself King of England. It is easy for the 
historian to be wise after the event; the men 
who make history are usually opportunists 
rather than planners. 

Had Richard been cast in Gloucester’s 
mould, neither Hereford nor Norfolk would 
have escaped death—either judicial or arranged 
—and, judged by the standards of his own day, 
Richard’s mercy had been exaggerated to the 
point of foolhardiness. It would have been 
better for Richard if, instead of the subtlety of 
Coventry or the cunning of a double exile, he 
had substituted the crudity of an appeal of 
treason and the brutality of a traitor’s death for 
Henry. 

The historical Richard is not Shakespeare’s 
mumbling neurotic. He was a Prince weighed 
down in his youth by the traditions of the dead 
hero h’s father and thwarted by the rivalries of 
ambitious uncles. As he grew to manhood, he 
saw his closest friends executed or exiled and 
his beloved Queen insulted by his own uncle— 
these were experiences he never forgot, and the 
story of Richard’s revenge is one of the most 
dramatic narratives in English history. Ina 
brutal age it is Richard’s humanity that was 
outstanding. He may have been sickened by 
the sight of death when forced as a youth to 
witness the St. Albans gallows after the 
Peasants’ Revolt, and certainly he never in- 
dulged in massacre when finally he had the 
Appellants in his power. He was responsible 
for the execution of Arundel, and probably for 
the murder of Gloucester, but neither of these 
barons deserves sympathy, and England was well 
rid of both. His temper was capable of the most 
extravagant threats, but his actions for the 
most part showed his good sense. Only at the 
last, when in persisting in his second Irish 
expedition he exposed his throne almost un- 
defended to the might of Lancaster, did he 
make his fatal error, and for that mistake the 
opportunist ambition of Henry compelled him 
to forfeit not only his power but his throne, 
and not only his throne but his lifz. 
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The Caliph Omar 


ARAB IMPERIALIST 
PART TWO 





Mosque of Omar, or Dome of the Rock, Jerusalem 


“ The first and perhaps the greatest of Islam’s Commanders of the Faithful,” 
the Caliph Omar, after triumphantly laying the foundations 
of the Arab Empire, fell to a Persian Christian assassin in the year 644. 


By J. J. SAUNDERS 


Caliph Omar was called upon to make 

his first and most momentous policy 
decision. He resolved on the systematic oc- 
cupation of Syria. At this point the Arabs 
crossed the line that separated raids from 
conquest and embarked on that amazing career 
of imperial expansion, the end of which even 


U PON HIS ACCESSION IN THE YEAR 634, the 
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Omar could never have foreseen. Given the 
circumstances, his decision must appear natural 
and almost inevitable. All Arabia was by now 
in motion; whole tribes with their families and 
flocks were moving northwards, incited by 
reports of undreamt-of riches and booty; to 
disappoint their expectations and turn them 
back to their deserts would provoke a violent 











Mansell Co 

Statue at Barletta, in Apulia, believed to be that of 

HERACLIUS I (Byzantine emperor 610-641) who lost 
Syria to the Muslims in 636 


lection 


explosion against the Muslim chiefs in Medina, 
a new Ridda in which Islam might finally perish. 
The revelation of the confusion and disloyalty 
in Syria and the parlous condition of the 
Byzantine army and administration made the 
prospect of conquest, which a year or two earlier 
would have seemed wildly chimerical, reason- 
ably favourable. Moreover, while the mass of 
the Bedouins had as yet scant regard for the 
beliefs and observances of Islam, Omar, a man 
of genuine piety, was doubtless moved at the 
thought of securing possession of Jerusalem, 
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in Muslim eyes the third holiest city in the 
world after Mecca and Medina. It had been 
the first gibla of Islam, the point to which 
Muhammad had commanded his followers to 
turn in prayer until he changed the direction to 
Mecca, and it was the terminus of the famous 
“ night journey ” of the Prophet, when he was 
miraculously transported thither from Arabia 
in the twinkling of an eye. More and more 
Arab warriors poured into Syria; Khalid pushed 
on towards Damascus and the north, while the 
Emperor, now thoroughly aroused to the gravity 
of the crisis, strove desperately to raise fresh 
troops to beat off the invasion. By the spring 
of 636, he had collected a motley force of 
Greeks, Armenians and Syrian Christians, 
which began to advance southwards. Khalid 
prudently retired to the Jordan valley, which 
offered in the event of defeat an easy escape into 
the desert, but the enemy army was riddled with 
dissension and jealousies, and on a hot August 
day, in the midst of a blinding sandstorm, the 
Arabs fell upon it in the ravines of the Yarmuk, 
a tributary of the Jordan, and almost annihilated 
it. The battle of the Yarmuk decided the fate 
of Syria; the Byzantine administration col- 
lapsed, Heraclius embarked for Constantinople, 
and the Muslims were faced with the task of 
organizing their first conquered province. 
Omar’s statesmanship was equal to the 
occasion. Summoning a conference of his 
generals and advisers at Jabiya, the Arab mili- 
tary base near the Dead Sea, he proposed to it 
the principles on which the affairs of occupied 
territories should be regulated. There were 
three distinct problems to be faced; how were 
the native population to be treated, how were 
the landed estates of the province to be dis- 
posed of, and how was the rapidly accumulating 
movable booty to be divided? The first could 
he settled fairly easily in accordance with the 
precept of the Prophet that there should be no 
compulsion in religion: Christians and Jews, 
on payment of the tribute, were to be left in 
possession of their churches and synagogues 
and granted full toleration on condition that 
they refrained from any insult to the Muslim 
faith. The second was dealt with by an edict 
strictly forbidding Arab Muslims to acquire 
landed property outside the Arabian peninsula. 
All Crown, waste and ex-enemy lands were 
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declared the property of the State, the income 
from which was set aside for public works and 
community services. As the very conception of 
an organized State was alien to the mentality of 
Bedouin tribesmen, who felt they had the right 
to help themselves to everything belonging to 
their foes, Omar’s regulations were received 
with much disfavour and muttered criticism. 
Still more unpopular was his command that all 
military booty should be paid into the Bait 
al-Mal, or State Treasury, from which annual 
pensions, graded according to the nature and 
length of service to Islam, were disbursed to all 
Muslims. By making these turbulent nomad 
fighters pensioners of the State, Omar aimed 
at curbing their natural anarchy and fitting 
them more tightly into the Muslim umma. 
Probably no better means could have been 
devised at the time to deal with a problem that 
in the end proved quite intractable, that of 
integrating a society of primitive, untamed 
desert-dwellers, who chafed at any form of 
political control, into a settled and civilized 
imperial state. The eternal conflict between the 
Desert and the Sown was masked for a while, 
but it soon burst out afresh and contributed to 
the ultimate dissolution of the Caliphate. 
While Omar was grappling at Jabiya with 
difficulties no Arab leader had faced before, he 
received a message from the Patriarch Soph- 
ronius offering to surrender the city of Jeru- 
salem to the Muslims, but only to the Caliph 
personally. Omar complied with this singular 
request, being in all probability not unwilling 
to see the Holy City with his own eyes. Some 
historical scenes have caught and held the 
imagination of generations; the actors stand out 
in bold relief, and in popular memory remain 
indissolubly associated with the place where 
they performed some act of notable significance. 
Hildebrand is not more closely linked with 
Canossa, nor King John with Runnymede, than 
Omar with Jerusalem. His visit is described by 
the chroniclers of a later age according to their 
several religious viewpoints. The Byzantine 
monk Theophanes depicts the Caliph entering 
the city “‘ wearing a diabolical mask of piety ”! 
The Muslim historians, anxious to represent 
him as the embodiment of the stern, puritan 
simplicity of primitive Islam, tell us he was clad 
in a coarse, patched robe, rode on an old camel, 


and carried for his sustenance only a few bags of 
dates. His officers, who received him, and were 
attired in rich garments, the first-fruits of 
military plunder, were startled at the mean 
appearance of their sovereign; he, for his part, 
was disgusted by this evidence of luxury and 
corruption, and violently upbraided them for 
their departure from the example and precept 
of the Prophet. He greeted the Patriarch with 
all the courtesy of an Arab gentleman, and was 
conducted by him around the holy places. 
Sophronius must have entertained his guest and 
conqueror with a heavy heart; less than ten 
years before, Jerusalem had been recovered 
from the Persian fire-worshippers and the relic 
of the True Cross had been replaced by 
Heraclius amid pomp and rejoicing, and now 
the city where Jesus had suffered and died was 
again passing out of Christian hands. 

As they stood together in the Church of the 
Resurrection, the Patriarch, glancing at Omar, 
is said to have muttered, in the words of the 
Prophet Daniel, ““ The abomination of desola- 
tion standeth in the holy place!” Yet by the 
testimony of the Christian historians them- 
selves, the Caliph behaved with dignity and 
moderation. Eutychius of Alexandria, who 
wrote in the tenth century, tells us that when 
Omar was invited by Sophronius to perform his 
devotions in the church, he declined to do so on 
the ground that the Muslims might later claim 
the building for themselves because the Caliph 
had once prayed there. He therefore went out- 
side and prayed on the steps. On receiving the 
capitulation of Jerusalem, he had a treaty drawn 
up, in which the Christians were assured of full 
toleration for their faith and possession of their 
churches and monasteries. The stream of pil- 
grimages from the West does not seem to have 
been checked for long by the Arab conquest of 
Palestine; less than forty years later (around 
675) the Frankish bishop Arculf visited Jeru- 
salem and returned with a report (taken down 
by Adamnan, Abbot of Iona), extracts from 
which were quoted by Bede in his History 
(5: 15-17). 

Omar’s decision to occupy Syria was justi- 
fied by the crushing victory of the Yarmuk: 
he was almost immediately called upon to 
determine Arab policy in relation to the adjacent 
province of Iraq. This rich alluvial plain, 
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A mosque at Medina, second holiest city of the 


Muslim world 


watered by the Euphrates and Tigris rivers, 
had been inhabited by a Semitic population at 
least since the days of Abraham and Ham- 
murabi; its rulers had constantly to guard 
against Bedouin incursions from the desert, 
and its possession had long been contested 
between the Romans and the Persians. An 
exposed frontier region of the Persian kingdom, 
its peasant cultivators, part Christian, part 
Manichean, felt little loyalty to their Iranian 
and Zoroastrian masters; yet, for military and 
strategic reasons, the Persian capital had been 
fixed in this alien land at Ctesiphon, on the 
Tigris, not far from the ruins of Babylon, so 
that northern Mesopotamia could be effectively 
defended against Roman attacks from Syria. 
The nomads of the south were a nuisance 
rather than a danger, though some time about 


the year 610, before Islam had been heard of, 
the Banu Shaiban tribe had won a striking 
victory over Persian regulars at a place called 
Dhu Qar, a battle long celebrated in Arabian 
song. Persia was never able to avenge this 
defeat. She was engaged in a long, exhausting 
struggle with the Byzantines from 603 to 628; 
she was beaten and humiliated by Heraclius; 
military disaster led to civil war and confused 
struggles for the throne, and not till 632 was 
some semblance of order brought out of chaos 
by the accession of Yezdigerd III, a boy of 
fifteen or so and the last of the house of Sassan. 
The northern Arabs were well aware of the 
weakness and disorder of the kingdom, and the 
rise of the military power of Medina under 
Khalid very probably induced the Banu 
Shaiban to seek Muslim co-operation in raids 
on lower Iraq. Their leader Muthanna joined 
his forces with Khalid’s in a series of swift 
thrusts up and down the Euphrates, in the 
course of which they held to ransom the frontier 
town of Hira. To Omar this was purposeless: 
he was concerned with Syria, not Iraq, and 
Khalid was ordered to move across the desert 
to Damascus. Only a few Muslims were left 
with Muthanna, and these were pounced upon 
by the Persians and nearly wiped out in an 
action known as the Battle of the Bridge, fought 
in November 634. 

Up to this point there is no evidence that 
anyone in Medina had given a thought to the 
conquest of Iraq, still less that of Persia. But 
the Bridge affair was a humiliating setback: 
Arab honour required revenge. Not until the 
great victory of the Yarmuk destroyed the last 
Byzantine field army in Syria was Omar able 
to give serious attention to Iraq, and a body of 
five or six thousand men was collected under 
Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas, a man whose military skill 
must have been little inferior to Khalid’s. 
Alarmed by the fall of Byzantine power in Syria, 
the Persians under their general Rustam moved 
their main forces to the Euphrates to cover 
Ctesiphon and the Sawad, the fertile black land 
of northern Iraq. At Qadisiya, in the summer of 
637, they were routed with tremendous loss; 
Rustam was killed, the Persian court hastily 
evacuated the capital and fled eastwards into 
Media, and the Bedouin tribesmen were soon 
rioting with a childlike glee amid the fabulous 
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treasures of Ctesiphon. The Iragian peasantry, 
oppressed by their landlords and taxed for the 
maintenance of an expensive court, perhaps 
welcomed the invaders as liberators. 

The Arabs had brought off an astonishing 
“ double ”’: the Yarmuk in 636 and Qadisiya in 
637 were decisive victories in every sense. They 
filled the Arab tribes with wild enthusiasm; 
migration from the homeland became a flood, 
and the government of Medina had now hordes 
of armed warriors at its disposal. The founda- 
tions were laid of an Arab Empire that went on 
expanding for years almost automatically. 
Islam supplied a unity and an organization, but 
the real driving force was the yearning of nomads 
to plunder and then to settle and exploit. 
Bedouin pressure on the rich civilized lands of 
the north, long resisted by strong imperial 
Powers, at last broke through the defences of 
two states whose vigour had been sapped by 
their mutual enmity. No attempt was made to 
convert the conquered peoples or to force them 
into the fold of Islam: indeed, the Treasury 
suffered if they turned Muslim, since they then 
became exempt from payment of tribute. Once 
more Omar was obliged to pronounce decisions 
of crucial importance. Syria and Iraq were 
firmly in Arab hands: where did the Muslims 
go from there? Should they stop and consoli- 
date, or should they move forward, driving 
before them their demoralized foes ? No doubt 
the Arab advance had already gathered such 
momentum that the pressure of tribesmen 
crowding towards the frontiers from all over the 
peninsula was becoming irresistible: these 
masses of men had to be employed somewhere, 
lest they should provoke uproar and rebellion 
at home. But Omar was not the man to be 
hurried into rash courses: he moved with 
shrewd caution after he had carefully weighed 
the relevant factors in the situation. At length, 
he gave the signal to push ahead, and the Arab 
armies rolled forward in the west towards 
Egypt, in the north towards upper Meso- 
potamia and Armenia, and in the east towards 
Persia. 

On what grounds did he base this resolve, 
which turned out to be of world historical signi- 
fiance? Most probably, they were chiefly 
military and strategic. In every age the fortunes 
of Syria have been closely allied with those of 
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Egypt, and the existence today of the United 
Arab Republic is a new instance of this link. 
To pass from one to the other presents no 
serious difficulty to an able soldier, and the flat 
land of Egypt, which provides no facilities for 
guerrilla warfare or “ maquis” resistance, is 
always a temptation to an ambitious conqueror. 
Not many years earlier the Persians, having 
overrun Syria, had marched south and seized 
the Nile valley with little trouble. Omar must 
have recognized that the possession of Egypt 
was essential to the defence of Syria: from their 
bases in the Delta, the Byzantines might 
attempt the recovery of the lost province, and 
the Syrian coast towns would be under constant 
threat from Byzantine sea-power centred on 
Alexandria. Moreover, naval raiders from the 
port of Clysma (modern Suez) could terrorize 
the Red Sea and endanger the Hijaz. Add to 
this the value of Egypt as a corn-granary and 
the unpopularity of Byzantine rule in a country 
where the native Christians had rejected the 
orthodoxy of Constantinople and had been 
persecuted as heretics, and there was reason 
enough for an Arab invasion. Two years (639- 
641) sufficed to subjugate the land, the Arabs 
being aided by good fortune, in that the defence 
was paralysed by the death of the Emperor 
Heraclius in February 641 and the struggles for 
the succession in Constantinople and by the 
craven and perhaps treacherous policy of the 
Patriarch Cyrus, the imperial viceroy, who sur- 
rendered Alexandria, which could probably 
have held out for years, with a fecklessness that 
reminds us of Marshal Bazaine at Metz in 1870. 
As for upper Mesopotamia, its occupation was 
necessary to link Syria with Iraq and so form a 
solid block of Arab-controlled territory round 
the Fertile Crescent, a union secured by the 
capture of Mosul in 641. 

The conquest of Egypt, a brilliant achieve- 
ment, was as far as Omar was prepared to go in 
the West. To the urgings of enthusiastic 
generals that a further advance should be made 
against Byzantine Africa, he turned a deaf ear; 
nor, more oddly, would he sanction the creation 
of a fleet to challenge Byzantine mastery of the 
Mediterranean. The subsequent overrunning 
of North Africa, the conquest of Spain, the 
invasion of Gaul, all this lay in the distant future 
and was quite beyond his ken. What he did do 








—and it was the most fateful of all his many big 
resolves—was to launch his Arabs beyond 
Semitic Iraq into the Iranian world of Persia 
proper. Why was he not content to make Iraq 
the eastern limit of the Arab Empire? The 
answer probably is that he could not afford to 
take the risk of permitting a revival of Persian 
power, which might imperil all the Arab gains 
and even throw the Muslims back into their 
deserts. He therefore formed camp-bases at 
Basra, near the head of the Persian Gulf, and 
at Kufa, near Hira, from which expeditions 
were despatched into the heart of the Persian 
kingdom, and a new defeat was inflicted on the 
Persians at Nihawand, near the ancient Ecba- 
tana, in 641, a year that, as it also saw the 
surrender of Egypt and the fall of Mosul, has a 
claim to be considered the annus mirabilis of the 








era of conquest. But Persia turned out to be a 
tough nut to crack. Here was no disaffected 
province, chafing under the misrule of an alien 
governing class, but an ancient national State, 
proud of its rich culture and despising Arab 
nomads as “ desert vermin.” Its administra- 
tion had indeed fallen into chaos; its king seems 
to have been a feeble incompetent who gave no 
adequate leadership to his people; its gentry 
were selfish landowners whom its peasantry 
had no cause to love, and the early loss of the 
capital had doubtless disorganized the whole 
machinery of government. But the nation was 
ready to fight for its freedom and its Zoroas- 
trian religion, and as the Arabs penetrated the 
Persian homelands, local resistance flared up 
and every town, every district, had to be won 
at a heavy cost. Whereas Syria was effectively 
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Mecca: the ‘‘ Gate of Peace,” leading to the courtyard of the Great Mosque 
in which the Ka’ba stands 
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subdued in four or five years and Egypt in two, 
twenty years of hard stubborn fighting were 
needed before the countrymen of Cyrus and 
Darius bowed under the yoke of the Arabs. 
Long before then, Omar had paid with his life 
for his determination to crush Iran. 

The moral stature of Omar grew with the 
years. Mellowed by the responsibilities of 
office, he displayed in the choice and control of 
his commanders, in his regulations governing 
the administration of the conquered lands, in 
his handling of difficult subordinates, in the 
obedience he exacted even to unpopular orders, 
and in a knowledge of the limits of his power, 
the marks of political genius. Though taking 
no part himself in military operations, his in- 
fluence was felt on the most distant fronts; 
every general was required to render a strict 
account of his conduct, and the great Khalid 
himself was dismissed in disgrace for peculation 
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Phot Pau! Popper 
A stronghold of Muslim authority, the Citadel of Cairo constructed by Saladin in the twelfth century, 
and now enclosing the mosque built by Muhammad Ali (1769-1849) 


and corruption. He skilfully excluded from 
high command the more dangerously ambitious 
“* Companions,” and his relations with men like 
Amr, the conqueror of Egypt, and Mu‘awiya, 
the first of the later Omayyad Caliphs of 
Damascus, who might easily have become his 
enemies, show him to have been endowed with 
high tact and diplomacy. His statesmanship 
shines all the brighter in contrast with the 
feebleness of his successor Othman, who com- 
plained with the petulance of a weak man, that 
he was bitterly attacked for doing things that no 
one dared to criticize when Omar had done them. 

In the fullness of a vigorous life—he was in 
his mid-fifties—he fell a victim to nationalist 
hatred. Thousands of Persian prisoners of war 
had been brought to Medina and sold to Arab 
masters. Among them was a Persian Christian 
named Abu Lu’lu’a, who followed the trade of 
a carpenter, and whose ardent patriotism was 











outraged by the spectacle of a fresh batch of 
captives led in after the battle of Nihawand. 
“Verily,” he exclaimed, “ Omar hath con- 
sumed my bowels!” He complained one day 
to the Caliph that his owner was defrauding 
him of the wages due to him. Omar treated his 
plea as frivolous and, changing the subject, 
asked Abu Lu’lu’a to make him a windmill. 
“‘ If I am spared,” answered the Persian surlily, 
“I will make you a windmill whose fame shall 
reach from east to west.” Next day, when the 
people were gathered in the mosque and Omar 
entered and took his stand with his back to 
them to lead the prayers, Abu Lu’lu’a rushed 
upon him and stabbed him six times with a 
dagger. After running wildly about, striking 
at those who tried to seize him, he killed him- 
self. The wounded Caliph, who had sunk to 
the ground, was picked up and carried to his 
house, where it was soon plain that his injuries 
were mortal and that he was bleeding to death. 
He retained consciousness long enough to give 
praise to God on learning that his assassin was 
not a Muslim and to appoint a Shura or college 
of electors to choose his successor. Then on 
November 3rd, 644, he died, repeating the first 
sura of the Koran, in the eleventh year of his 
reign. His murder appears to have been an act 
of personal or rather patriotic revenge, and 
there is no evidence to justify the suspicion of 
Caetani that it arose out of a plot hatched by 
the “‘ Companions ” to remove a sovereign of 
whose stern rule they were weary. 

So perished the first and perhaps the greatest 
of Islam’s Commanders of the Faithful. When 
Omar took over the reins of government from 
Abu Bakr in 634, the Arabs were fighting along 
the northern borders of their homeland: when 
he died ten years later, their armies were 
operating in the foothills of the Taurus, the 
highlands of Armenia and the mountains of 
Media, the Byzantines had been chased out of 
Syria and Egypt and the Persians expelled 
from Iraq. A vast Semitic Empire under Arab 
domination had suddenly sprung up, and the 
Bedouin warriors, raising the battle-cries of 
Islam, had put an end to the thousand-year 
reign of Hellenism in the Near East. Of that 
Empire, Omar was the principal architect. It 
was under his aegis that the Arabs passed over 
from raids to conquest, it was he who framed 
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the regulations by which the Empire was to be 
governed, it was he who took the most effective 
means open to him to tame the anarchical 
turbulence of the tribesmen who were winning 
this Empire by banning the acquisition of land 
outside Arabia, distributing the captured booty 
in the form of State pensions, and concentrat- 
ing these warrior hordes in camp-cities like 
Kufa and Basra in Iraq and Fustat (later Cairo) 
in Egypt, where they could be most easily con- 
trolled. For a man who had known no other 
society than that of tribal barbarism, Omar 
grasped with astonishing speed and shrewdness 
the necessity of building a stable, civilized 
State to hold what had been won by the sword 
of his primitive-minded and illiterate country- 
men. If Muhammad was the founder of Islam, 
Omar was the founder of the Arab Empire. 
Of the many far-reaching decisions he was 
called on to make, the most fateful was that to 
conquer and not merely to defeat Persia. Had 
the Arabs moved no farther east than Iraq 
and left an independent Persian kingdom to 
survive beyond the Tigris, the Caliphs would 
have ruled a compact and unified Semitic 
realm, but no Islamic world civilization would 
have come into existence. As it was, Persia 
took captive her Arab conquerors, as the Greeks 
had taken captive the Romans; the superior 
Iranian culture imposed itself on the unlettered 
Semites of the desert; Islam itself was subtly 
transformed by the native Persian genius, and 
the Caliphate under the Abbasids was turned 
into a kind of revived Sassanid despotism. 
Moreover, from Persia Islam and Muslim- 
Arabic culture travelled ever farther eastward 
into Northern India, Turkestan and Western 
China, and a flood of oriental influences 
streamed into it to balance the Hellenic element 
in the ex-Byzantine provinces. Out of all this 
rich diversity arose the impressive Muslim 
civilization of the Middle Ages, in which, 
beneath the external unity of a world religion 
and a world language, was gathered together the 
fruits of many different races and cultures. The 
man who died under the dagger thrusts of a 
Persian slave in Medina in 644 would have been 
startled indeed could he have foreseen this 
surprising future for his people and his creed, 
but like many of the great figures of history he 
built better than he knew. (concluded 
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Suffolk in the Great Rebellion 


By C. V. Wedgwood 


“Few English counties played a more dis- 
tinctive role in the Civil War than Suffolk,” 
writes Mr. Everitt in the Introduction to this 
slender but valuable collection of documents.' 
The legend of the East Anglian troopers who 
“ with sturdy purpose and resolute valour ”’ rode 
down King Charles’s Cavaliers and won the 
Civil War is a simplified version, but it is not 
wholly false. Mr. Everitt, who expresses himself 
with the caution bred of detailed knowledge and 
exact enquiry, admits that there is a good deal of 
truth in it. 

Hence the special interest that attaches to his 
edition of the Suffolk Committee Book for the 
years 1641-5. Through the publication of local 
records, we are gradually becoming acquainted 
with the individual character and the work of the 
county committees who dominated the local 
administration of England during this vital 
period. Those familiar with Mr. Everitt’s edition 
of the Kent Committee papers will find here 
again the same scrupulous editing and illuminat- 
ing comment. They will find something more, 
because the significance of the Suffolk Committee 
has to be understood in relation to a larger group, 
the famous Eastern Association in which Suffolk 
played the dominating part, and a group of 
Eastern Association documents from the Earl of 
Manchester’s papers now in the Public Record 
Office are therefore included in the book. 

In his Introduction, which is a model of 
clarity and good judgment, Mr. Everitt analyses 
the reasons for the remarkable solidarity of 
Suffolk in support of Parliament. In Kent, 
another county that passes for Parliamentarian, 
the royalists were persistently troublesome and 
had a considerable following; in Suffolk they 
were rare, distrusted and able to command no 
following worth the name. The secret lay in the 
different social structure of the two counties. 
In Kent—and other counties supply parallels— 
influence was divided between about seventy 
families, among whom there was naturally room 
to form parties. In Suffolk, influence was con- 
centrated in the hands of a small and remarkably 
homogeneous oligarchy of Puritan landowners— 
the Barnardistons, Bacons, Gurdons, Hevening- 
hams and a few more—so that the county com- 
mittee ‘‘ was in fact a kind of exclusive county 
club comprising most of the brains and much 
of the wealth of the shire.” Furthermore, the 
Suffolk landowners, who exported some of the 
produce of their prosperous lands, were united 
in interest with the urban community of Ipswich. 


1 Suffolk and the Great Rebellion 1640-1660. 
Edited by Alan Everitt (Suffolk Records Society), 
Volume ITI, 30s. 


There was not in Suffolk the tension and rivalry 
between urban and rural interests that played 
such an important part in the divided politics of 
—for instance—parts of Yorkshire. All over 
England the local pattern of society created 
different responses to the national crisis of Civil 
War. 

Suffolk was fortunate in her oligarchy. The 
Barnardistons and their like were good organizers. 
They worked out a system by which Chairmen 
and Committee members functioned in rotation. 
This meant that all members of the Committee 
spent some of the year on their own estates, kept 
in touch with local needs, and never degenerated 
into a remote and unpopular ruling clique. They 
were also careful and sensible in their use of 
funds and could be seen to be so. No one said 
that their office at Bury St. Edmunds was a 
** seraglio ”—a somewhat fanciful term that was 
applied to the headquarters of the Kent com- 
mittee at Knole. There is nothing at all seraglio- 
like about the modest arrangements at Bury for 
the provision of dinners, firing, candles and 
tobacco pipes for the members in session. 

The documents relative to the Eastern Asso- 
ciation, as distinct from the Suffolk Committee, 
reveal something of that critical area where 
national and local interests meet, and where the 
historian with his magnifying glass can some- 
times see the local cog-wheels as they mesh with 
those of the national machine. 

Traditionally, Cromwell is regarded as the 
dominating figure in the Eastern Association 
from whose disciplined troops the New Model 
Army grew. The documents here printed reveal 
a part of the more complex truth. That dim 
defeated figure, the Earl of Manchester, emerges 
in much stronger colours than have been allowed 
him in the text books; and the Association itself 
is shown to be not very much different from 
other local groups of the time in giving its own 
affairs precedence before those of the nation. 
Manchester was not a great soldier, but he was 
evidently a remarkable organizer, who gained 
and held the confidence of most of those who 
worked with him. It was he, and not Cromwell, 
who forged the Eastern Association into an 
effective instrument for maintaining a consider- 
able army in the field. 

What happened then? The text books are 
not wholly wrong in accepting Cromwell’s view 
of him as a half-hearted man who, by the 
autumn of 1644, was a drag on the prosecution of 
the war. But the reasons for this have been over 
simplified. It is true that Manchester distrusted 
Cromwell, the sectarians and their pull towards 
a total war. But his military incompetence, of 
which Cromwell made so much, was in part 


(continued on page 287) 











URING THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, British 
travellers, when they visited Paris and 
Versailles, had no great difficulty in 

making themselves understood. Almost all of 
them knew French; and many of the personages 
they encountered had at least a smattering of 
English. Some had journeyed to England and 
mastered the tongue there; and even those who, 
like Mademoiselle de Lespinasse and Diderot, 
had never crossed the Straits of Dover, could 
read it and, on occasions, speak it. At Court, 
Louis XV’s son, the Dauphin, is said to have 
spoken the language passably well; and the 
Prince de Conti’s chaplain, the famous Abbé 
Prévost, was practically bilingual. 

Despite wars and political crises, French 
society was passionately devoted to everything 
that had an English air—horses, saddles, car- 
riages, clothes, china and methods of sanitation. 
Five o’clock tea soon became fashionable; and, 
as early as 1715, ambassadors entertained at 
Versailles were given the choice between tea, 
coffee and chocolate after luncheon. By the end 
of the century, fashionable young people 
affected to speak French with a slight English 
accent; and Mme. de la Tour du Pin-Gouvernet 
was extremely proud of being always taken for 
an Englishwoman—she had, indeed, every 
right to that distinction as she had been born a 
Dillon. 

English visitors, therefore, received a warm 
welcome, and were entertained in Court circles. 
They never failed to inspect the various royal 
palaces; and they were particularly attracted by 
the Palace of Versailles, to which the young 
Louis XV had returned in 1722. At the begin- 
ning of the new reign, Versailles had assumed 
more or less its modern aspect, with the roof of 
the chapel towering above adjacent buildings. 
But, unlike his great-grandfather, the Sun King, 
Louis XV was not fond of living among scaffold- 
ing and ladders; and the structural alterations 
he made were not very numerous. His most 
outstanding achievement was the Opera, that 
delightful blue and gold theatre decorated with 
wood carvings painted to suggest marble or 
gilded bronze; while on the first and second 
floor, at the back of the State Apartments, he 
had the Petits Appartements built; so that he 
could enjoy the comforts of private life among 
his children and his mistresses. Louis XIV had 





English Visitors 
at the 
Court of France 
in the 
18th Century 


Throughout the period of its greatest 
glory, Versailles continued to attract a 
crowd of British visitors. Some 
were appreciative, some critical, some 
resolutely unimpressed. Thomas Gray, for 
instance, found the rooms of the 
Palace dirty and shabby, and 
the ensemble ‘‘ disagreeable.” 


By CLAIRE-ELIANE ENGEL 


lived and died on show: his successor was more 
retiring and shunned the sight of new faces. 

** Stand by, clear the way, make room for the 
pompous appearance of Versailles-le-Grand! ” 
With these words Horace Walpole, who, ac- 
companied by Thomas Gray, visited France on 
the Grand Tour in 1739, prefaced his account 
of Versaillés. His first impressions were dis- 
tinctly unfavourable: “‘ The rooms (he wrote 
are small, except the great Gallery which is 
noble but totally wainscotted with mirrors.” 
Gray was equally scathing: “ The palace was 
looking dirty, ungilded. . . . You cannot see a 
more disagreeable ensemble.” Although these 
criticisms may have had something to do with 
the critics’ youth—both travellers were in their 
early twenties—they were not, of course, 
entirely ill-founded. Versailles had been badly 
built, too lightly and too quickly; and, whenever 
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By courtesy of the M Versailles 


ETIBNNE-FRANGOIS, DUC DE CHOISEUL-STAINVILLE (1719-1785), Louis XV’s Minister of Foreign 


Affairs, who greeted Laurence Sterne by remarking that 


dangerous.” 


it was left unoccupied—as it was between 1715 
and 1722—it soon showed signs of deteriora- 
tion. Yet, at the time, its architecture and the 
majestic layout of its gardens were being 
eagerly copied by royal architects all over 
Europe; and, a few years later, Garrick was 
struck by its beauty, “‘ noble and royal, the 
pictures fine and the Gallery magnificent.” 
Arthur Young, on the other hand, seems to 
have agreed with Walpole and Gray. Versailles 
he considered “‘ not in the least striking. I 
viewed it without emotion.” The one feature 
he admired was again the great Gallery. 

As a general rule, it was the gardens, which 
still bore the Sun King’s imprint, rather than 
the palace itself, that appealed to English 
tourists. Walpole was at first contemptuous: 
“A garden for a great child.” But afterwards 
he changed his mind and arranged to go back to 
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“ 


the man who laughs will never become 


Portrait by Vanloo, 1763, in the Musée de Versailles 


Versailles during the autumn while the Court 
was at Fontainebleau—a propitious season, 
with the trees turning scarlet and gold, and the 
landscape bathed in a fine translucent haze. 
Gray also allowed that the gardens had merit: 
“* Nothing can be vaster and more magnificent 
than the back front;' before it a spacious terrace 
spreads itself, adorned with two large basons.” 
The statues delighted him; and, above all, he 
liked “‘ Latona and her Children,” surrounded 
with frogs, and the delightful Bains d’Apollon 
in their Baroque cave. 

Few visitors were interested in the Grand 
Trianon, which is hardly ever mentioned; but 
the Petit Trianon attracted attention as soon as 
it was built for Mme. de Pompadour in 1763. 
Most tourists, however, thought it too small and 
unassuming: It was “a small palace like a 

1 The front facing the garden. 











gentleman’s house,” according to Dr. Johnson: 
“a pigeon house,” according to Smollett. 
Garrick described it as “‘ a pretty place of retire- 
ment, more agreeable than great or e‘egant.” 
On the whole, Englishmen took a poor view of 
this small, unpretentious white house against 
its bosky woodland background; and they dis- 
played even less enthusiasm when the Hameau 
was built in its vicinity. Arthur Young pro- 
nounced that the setting was far too elaborate, 
too crowded with lakes, lawns, caves, temples, 
mills and farmhouses. Young was insufficiently 
frivolous to accept the Hameau for what it was 
—an elegant piece of decorative whimsy. But, 
reverting to a more classical style, he praised 
above everything else the nearby Temp!e of 
Love, with its statue by Bouchardon. One 
visitor, nevertheless, was deeply enthusiastic 
about the Hameau, Thomas Blaikie, the 
Scottish gardener, who arrived in France in 
1775 and worked for the various; members of 
the Royal family, the Queen herse'f, her 
brother-in-law, the Comte d’ Artois” her cousin, 
the Duc d’Orléans.* Blaikie knew the English 
gardener who had laid out the Hameau and its 
grounds; and he made a careful and appreciative 
study of the place. 

From English descriptions of Versailles, 
one gathers that life there had a special style of 
its own. It was very different from that of 
Paris, which had broken loose and went its 
separate turbulent way. The world of the 
Court was much more frivolous and less intel- 
lectual; but, in Lord Chesterfield’s phrase, it 
remained “ without dispute the seat of true 
good breeding . . . civil without ceremony and 
familiar without rudeness.” At Versailles, per- 
fect manners reigned. Garrick, for example, 
relates how on entering the Dauphin’s apart- 
ment without paying much attention to people 
leaving, he collided with a duchess: “ Her 
Grace smiled and the Swiss scolded me, though 
I was more touched by the rebuke of the former 
than the latter.” Once a Quaker entered the 
room where Louis XVI’s brothers were dining 
in state. To everyone’s dismay, he kept his hat 
on, and somebody ran up to the young princes 
to explain what ailed this strange man in his 
odd garb. But, since Voltaire had eulogized 


2 He ascended the throne as Charles X in 1830. 
* Philippe Egalité. 
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them in his Lettres Philosophiques, Quakers 
were now fashionable. Consequently, Monsieur 
and Artois made no comment and actually 
invited the Quaker to sit down and dine with 
them. 

The most charming and best known episode 
in Anglo-French relations at this period is the 
meeting of Laurence Sterne with the Duc de 
Choiseul. His application to Choiseul, Sterne 
informed Garrick, “goes on swimmingly.” 
He was in need of a passport; and obviously he 
had been told that he should begin at a very 
high level. Here he was assisted by Titon du 
Tillet, the Queen’s maitre d’hétel, and by the 
Baron d’Helbach, “‘ cne of the most learned 
noblemen he:e,” who had read Tristram Shandy. 
So had Choiseul, who greeted Sterne with the 
words: “ L’homme qui rit ne sera jamais dan- 
gereux.” Sterne was also taken round the Duc 
d’Orléans’ collections at the Palais-Royal; and 
the Duke arranged for both Sterne and Garrick 
to be painted by Carmontelle that he might 
hang their portraits in his gal‘ery.* At the same 
time, Sterne was asked to preach at the Embassy 
chapel to a congregation that included the most 
illustrious atheists in Paris, intent on hearing 
a sermon by Yorick. David Hume, too, while 
he served at the British Embassy, enjoyed a 
resounding social triumph—even greater than 
that of Garrick, whose Shakespearean recitals, 
for which he was constantly being asked, 
always reduced his audiences to tears. Mac- 
beth’s soliloquy: “ Is this a dagger that I see 
before me?” was a monologue they especially 
favoured. 

When going through letters and diaries, one 
meets a large array of amusing or dramatic 
figures. The young and very gay Comte 
Duvfort de Cheverny, /ntroducteur des Ambas- 
sadeurs, was the Duke of Albemarle’s friend; 
and at the British Embassy he met his mistress, 
the lovely Mile. Lolotte, who eventually became 
Comtesse d’Hérouville. Philip Dormer Stan- 
hope, Lord Chesterfield’s illegitimate son and 
the recipient of his celebrated letters of advice, 
had been taken under the wing of Madame du 
Boccage—a good-looking, clever, refined woman, 
who wrote bad poetry and, although she was 
not rich, entertained extremely well. Arthur 


*Both portraits are now in the Museum at 
Chantilly. 
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By courtesy of the Musée de Versa 


LOUIS XVI (1754-1793) on Fune 13th, 1775, receives homage from the Chevaliers du Saint-Esprit. 
Painting by S. F. Doyen in the Musée de Versailles 


Young met several liberal-minded noblemen at 
court, among them the two cousins La Roche- 
foucauld-Liancourt and La _ Rochefoucauld 
d’Enville. The latter, a naturalist of consider- 
able talent, was to be murdered by the mob at 
Gisors in 1792. He also knew the Bailli de 
Suffren, the bluff, unpolished sailor, enthusias- 
tically welcomed at Court after his naval vic- 
tories in India, simultaneously Admiral of 
France and Ambassador of the Order of Malta, 
whose diplomatic manners had something of 
the impetus of a charging bull. 

When they confronted members of the 
Royal family, foreign critics were often more 
observant and, whether favourably or un- 
favourably, always less prejudiced than those 
who had been brought up in France. Louis 
XV was difficult to understand, and even more 
difficult to talk to, as he was at once shy and 
haughty. He was remarkably good-looking, 
as long as he lived—“ much handsomer than 
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his pictures,” with “a great countenance 
instead of that farouche look which they give 
him,” wrote Walpole. He and Gray first saw 
the King amid the gorgeous pageant of a Saint- 
Esprit ceremony, where the Order was con- 
ferred upon courtiers. Later, Walpole was 
presented to Louis by the Duke of Albemarle 
together with Lord Mountford, a tall, stout 
fellow who looked so portly that the King com- 
mented: “ Ma fot / il est bien nourri!”® avery 
silly remark, considered Horace Walpole. But 
usually Louis XV remained silent. ‘ The 
King said nothing particular to me when I was 
introduced to him,” recorded Hume, “ (and 
can you imagine it ?) I was become so silly as to 
be a little mortified by it, till they told me that 
he never says anything to anybody the first time 
he sees him.” Louis was a renowned sports- 
man; and Garrick tells how he watched him 


5 * My word! How well fed he is!” 








riding back to Versailles with his attendants, all 
very dusty, after a day’s hunting. 

By contrast with his father, the Dauphin 
seemed a very pleasant person. Hume was often 
admitted to his presence, even when he was 
very ill and practically at death’s door. For he 
was slowly dying of tuberculosis: “ The poor 
Dauphin is ghastly and perishing before one’s 
eyes,” wrote Walpole in 1765. His children 


his French audience to tears. 








were amusing brats, Walpole noted: “ Berry* 
weak and weak-eyed. Provence’ a fine boy, 
Artois well enough and the Little Madame as 
round and as fat as a pudding.” Those agree- 
able children were already well trained in Court 
etiquette and style. Two years earlier, Hume 
had been presented to the nursery at large, and 


® He ascended the throne as Louis XVI. 
7 He ascended the throne as Louis XVIII. 








Photo: Giraudon 
DAVID GARRICK, depicted by Carmontelle for the Duke of Orléans, as 
tragedian and comedian: Garrick’s Shakespearean recitals always reduced 


Drawing in the Musée de Chantilly 
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feathers, was specially re-woven according to the original eighteenth-century pattern. 

















By courtesy.of the Musée de Versailles 
The Queen’s Bedchamber, Versailles: the silk on the walls, with its design of lilac-sprigs and peacock’s 


Over the 


looking-glass hangs a portrait of Marie-Antoinette’s mother, the EMPRESS MARIA THERESA: in the glass 
is reflected the Queen’s jewel-cabinet 


had been greeted with the following speeches: 

Berry (aged ten): Monsieur, vous avez 
beaucoup de réputation dans ce pays-ci; votre 
nom est trés bien connu et c’est avec beaucoup de 
plaisir que je vous vois. 

Provence (eight): Monsieur, il y a longtemps 
que vous étes attendu dans ce pays-ci avec beau- 
coup d’impatience. Fe compte avoir bien du plaisir 
quand je pourrai lire votre belle histoire.® 

Artois (five): a few inaudible gurgles; same 
from a plump baby of two or three, Madame 
Clotilde: “‘ A scene which pleased and embar- 
rassed me,” added the historian. 


*“ Sir. Your fame is great in this country. Your 
name is very well known and I am greatly pleased 
to see you.” 

_ “Sir. Your arrival has been impatiently awaited 
in this country. I look forward to a great pleasure 
when I can read your fine History.” 
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Walpole was on friendly terms with the 
Prince de Conti, Grand Prieur de France, the 
King’s cousin, a man of talent and ability, but 
somewhat estranged from Court, who lived in 
regal state at the Temple, in the company of 
various favourites, among whom were Mme. de 
Bouffleurs, Lady Mary Herbert and Made- 
moiselle Auguste, a rather plain young dancer, 
where he invited his friends to partake of Thé 
a I’ Anglaise. 

There were other conspicuous members of 
the French Court—namely, the King’s mis- 
tresses. One of them at least, Madame de 
Pompadour, was among the most attractive 
women of the age. When Hume was presented 
to her, she proved charming, and told him how 
pleased the King had been to make his acquain- 
tance. But Walpole declared that he felt sorry 























































for her, obliged, as she was, to spend her time 
devising entertainments for an “ inamusable” 
monarch and trying to prevent him from falling 
into the hands of the priesthood. In 1769 he 
caught a glimpse of the next reigning lady, 
Mme. du Barry. She came to the chapel 
“without rouge, without powder, and indeed 
sans avoir fait sa toilette... . She is pretty when 
you consider her, yet so little striking that I 
never should have asked who she was... . In 
the tribune surrounded by prelates was the 
amorous and still handsome King.” Five years 
later, at the age of sixty-four, Louis XV con- 
tracted smallpox; and, although the British 
Ambassador, Lord Stormont, finally brought 
Dr. Sutton, an English physician, to his bed- 
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MARIE-ANTOINETTE (1755-1793): portrait by Madame 
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she hardly seemed to tread, a more celestial vision...’ 





side, his intervention came too late. Lord 
Stormont heard the new King’s terrified 
whisper: “‘ I feel as if the Universe was about 
to fall on me! ” 

Louis XVI now ascended the throne with 
his nineteen-year-old Queen. Burke had 
admired her in 1773 when she was still the 
Dauphiness; and it was her radiant image that 
he evoked when writing his Reflections on the 
Revolution in France: “ Surely never lighted on 
the orb which she hardly seemed to tread, a 
more celestial vision. . . . I saw her just above 
the horizon.” When she was barely twenty, 
Walpole observed the young royal couple at the 
bal paré given for Madame Clotilde’s wedding 
with the Duke of Savoy: “ She is a statue of 
beauty when standing or sitting, grace itself 
when she moves. She was dressed in silver 
scattered over with Laurier Rose, few diamonds 
and feathers.” Madame Clotilde had a pleas- 
ing face, but the bulk of an elephant. There 
were eight minuets, each led by a single lady, 
and the Queen outshone them all. Ten years 
afterwards, Young was impressed by her beauty 
when she curtsied in a “ respectful and benign 
way to gallant Suffren.” He attended her 
Grand Couvert and at the Saint-Esprit cere- 
mony at which Berry, Artois’ son, was made a 
Knight of the Order. In 1786, the Queen now 
looked upon herself as an old woman; the Earl 
of Dorset, the latest British Ambassador, wrote 
to the Duchess of Devonshire, “‘ though she 
never was handsomer than she appeared yester- 
day a la chasse a Marly.” 

Meanwhile, the political situation was 
rapidly deteriorating. Lady Clermont, the 
Queen’s personal friend, perceived as early as 
1784 that a revolutionary crisis was drawing 
near, though Marie-Antoinette herself seemed 
to notice nothing. The Earl of Dorset, who 
moved in her most intimate circle—Mme. de 
Lamballe, the Polignacs, Artois—also remarked 
how little attention they paid to signs of the 
approaching storm. When it broke, the Queen’s 
devoted knight errant, Axel de Fersen, was to 
play a gallant and resourceful role. The 
Duchess of Devonshire, who met him at Court, 
found him not so good-looking as he was said 
to be; but admitted that he had “ delightful 
eyes, the finest countenance and the most 
gentlemanlike air.” As for Louis XVI, he was 
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Illuminations at the Belvedere in the park of Versailles: on the whole, it was the gardens and their 


statuary, rather than the Palace itself, that impressed critical British tourists. 


Picture by Chdatelet 


at Versailles 


“less fat, better looking and better dressed than I 
expected ”—all the same, a disappointing man. 

Among blunders committed by the Court, 
none was worse than their mishandling of the 
notorious Affair of the Queen’s Necklace; and, 
while the Duchess of Devonshire noted that the 
Queen was following a dangerous path, by 
allowing herself to be blinded by the personal 
hatred she felt for the Cardinal de Rohan, 
Blaikie the Scottish gardener, who was at 
Versailles, gained some first-hand knowledge 
of the story. Although his account is obscure, 
it shows perhaps that nobody had a very firm 
grasp of this hopelessly confused intrigue: 
“There was the Cardinal de Rohan who had 
employed one Mme. de la Motte and some 
others with one Caliostra (sic) an Italian who 
pretended to be a sorcerer; this pretended 
wizard pretended by his magic powers to bring 
the Cardinal in favour with the Queen, as he 
had by some means incurred her disgrace. .. . 
As this pretended sorcerer pretended he could 
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bring him in favour and obtain an audience with 
the Queen in the Gardens of Versailles, for the 
project they employed a milliner of Paris nearly 
resembling the Queen which came veiled and 
this Mme. de la Motte was to be employed to 
arrange affairs with the pretended Queen while 
Caliostra with his pretended enchantments 
was to conduct the whole and they advised the 
Cardinal to provide a diamond necklace to 
present to the Queen.” Blaikie, incidentally, 
happened to be at Versailles on the very day 
that Rohan was arrested in the King’s room. 
Two other English visitors, the Duchess of 
Devonshire and Arthur Young, witnessed the 
opening stages of the Revolution; for both were 
at Versailles when the States General assembled 
to hold their first momentous meeting. Then, 
on October 5th, 1789, Louis XVI and his Queen 
left the Palace of Versailles for ever. They were 
escorted back to Paris by a revolutionary mob; 
and a great period of French civilization was 
abruptly cut short. 








N 1829, THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 

began the construction of a fort at the 

entrance to the harbour of Charleston, 
South Carolina. That same year, in distant 
Indiana, Abraham Lincoln had just returned 
from his long trip to New Orleans, and the 
Lincoln family was preparing for its next move 
westwards, into Illinois. The fort could have 
meant nothing to the young Lincoln; in little 
more than three decades, it was to mean every- 
thing. In March 1861, when Lincoln was 
sworn in as President, a tiny garrison of Federal 
troops occupied the still unfinished building. 
When the threat of civil war loomed up in the 
spring of 1861, it happened that the issue 
finally turned on the fate of one hundred and 
twenty-eight men in Fort Sumter—nine officers, 
sixty-eight N.C.O.’s and other ranks, eight 
musicians, and forty-three non-combatant 
labourers, all under the command of Major 
Robert Anderson. 

The problems involved in the secession 
crisis were so vast and complex that opinion in 
the South, and especially in the North, was 
divided and confused as to the right of seces- 
sion, its expediency, and the prospects of war or 
peace. Both sections needed a symbol, a focal 
point, through which the issues could be seen 
more clearly and on a scale more easily under- 
stood. That symbol was provided by Fort 
Sumter, its brick walls rising fifty feet from 
the waters of Charleston harbour, and shelter- 
ing a Federal garrison in the very birthplace of 
secession. 

In December 1860, six weeks after Lincoln’s 
election, South Carolina had resorted to the 
ultimate weapon of a state in a federal system— 
secession from the Union. Before Lincoln’s 
inauguration on March 4th, 1861, seven 
seceded states had formed a new Confederacy. 
Meanwhile, the sovereign state of South 
Carolina had been planning to remove the 
“foreign ” garrison from its soil, and, in the 
first three months of 1861, the state government 
—and, latterly, the Confederate government— 
ringed Sumter with batteries at various points 
around the harbour. The bonfire was ready. 
But who would strike the match ? 

The retiring President, James Buchanan, 
was determined not to be the incendiary, if he 
was determined on little else. He did allow one 
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Lincoln 
and 


Fort Sumter 


It is not the least tragedy of a tragic 
life that Lincoln was obliged to face 
the most terrible decision of all, 
none he had grown to the full 


height of his Presidential stature. 
By P. J. PARISH 


half-hearted attempt to reinforce the Sumter 
garrison. Early in January 1861, the merchant 
ship Star of the West sailed for Charleston, 
with supplies and two hundred troops aboard. 
She arrived off Charleston on January 9th; she 
was fired on by South Carolina batteries, and 
turned back without carrying out her mission. 
During the next two months, an uneasy and un- 
official truce prevailed at Charleston, and in 
Washington. Buchanan did not recognize the 
secession of the Southern States, and he did not 
surrender Fort Sumter. Beyond that he would 
not go. 

Lincoln was duly sworn in as President on 
March 4th—a man of modest experience and 
reputation on the national stage, the surprise 
choice of a Northern sectional party, elected by 
a minority of the popular vote. At once, he was 
confronted with a crisis involving the very 
existence of the Union itself. He lacked advice 
neither on the general issues at stake nor on the 
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The issue of Civil War finally turned on the fate of 128 men in Fort Sumter: should. the Federal 
Government reinforce the garrison, or not? A 10-inch mortar at the Fort 


specific issue of Fort Sumter. Opinions were 
divided in the North, and, indeed, within the 
Republican Party. Some favoured coercion of 
the South, some were prepared to let the 
Southern States go in peace—perhaps with a 
view to reunion later. Others put peaceful 
preservation of the Union above all else, and 
offered a variety of compromise proposals. The 
border states had not yet seceded—nor had 
Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee and 
Arkansas—but any aggressive move would 
almost certainly drive them out. Lincoln’s own 
Cabinet covered a wide cross-section of opinion. 
Its leading figure—though less dominant than 
he himself imagined—was William H. Seward, 
the Secretary of State, who still felt that he 
should have been in Lincoln’s place at the 
White House. Once the prophet of irrepres- 
sible conflict, Seward was now the champion 
of compromise, planning to preserve the peace 
by providing a cooling-off period, during which 


the South would return to its senses—and to 
the Union. “ Mr. Lincoln,” says his secretary, 
Nicolay, ‘‘ shared Seward’s pacific inclina- 
tions, but not his optimism.” Lincoln was 
temperamentally a moderate, but, on the 
integrity of the Union, as on the further terri- 
torial expansion of slavery, he would not 
compromise. 

As for Fort Sumter, Lincoln again had a 
wide choice of policies, but no great confidence 
in any of them. He could reduce tension by 
evacuating the fort at once. If this was too 
humiliating, he might allow the garrison to be 
starved out—but this might have an even worse 
effect on Northern morale. He could evacuate 
the fort while making a positive gesture else- 
where—perhaps by reinforcing Fort Pickens at 
Pensacola, a more secure position, where the 
emotional temperature was lower. He could 
evacuate the fort in return for some guid pro 
quo—perhaps a promise that the key state of 











Virginia would stay in the Union. On the other 
hand, he could attempt to supply, or even 
reinforce, the garrison, with peaceful inten- 
tions, perhaps, but with very dubious con- 
sequences. 

In his inaugural address, Lincoln firmly pro- 
claimed his duty to maintain the Union, but the 
tone of the speech was strikingly moderate and 
pacific. “ There need be no bloodshed or 
violence. . . . So far as possible, the people 
everywhere shall have that sense of perfect 
security which is most favourable to calm 
thought and reflection.” This clearly echoes the 
Seward policy of the cooling-off period. On 
the question of the forts, Lincoln simply stated 
that “ the power confided to me will be used to 
hold, occupy and possess the property and 
places belonging to the government.” He 
deleted a reference to reclaiming those which 
had fallen. The address ended with an eloquent 
appeal to the South for peace: “‘ You can have 
no conflict without being yourselves the 
aggressors.” The whole message rests on the 
basic assumption, very dubious even then, that 
time was on the side of the North, that a 
breathing-space would provide an opportunity 
for wiser counsels to prevail in the South. But 
such a policy depended on the ability of Major 
Anderson and his garrison to hold out in- 
definitely at Fort Sumter, with no help from 
outside. In fact, the policy was already wrecked, 
although Lincoln did not yet know it. On 
February 28th, Anderson had sent to Washing- 
ton a message, that did not reach Lincoln 
until March sth. In it, he estimated that a force 
of 20,000 well-trained men, with strong naval 
support, would now be needed to break into 
Charleston harbour, and relieve Sumter. 
Anderson added that, with his dwindling sup- 
plies, he could hold out without reinforcement 
for only about forty days. Time was no longer 
Lincoln’s ally, if indeed it ever had been. The 
vital decision over Sumter would have to be 
taken by early April at the very latest. 

Lincoln turned first to the veteran Com- 
mander-in-Chief, General Scott, for advice. 
Scott agreed with Anderson, and estimated that 
it would take six or eight months to prepare the 
expedition—Lincoln had six weeks. The entire 
regular army was only 16,000 strong, and most 
of it was scattered along the western frontier. 
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Military opinion was strongly against reinforce- 
ment; the only optimistic note being struck by 
Gustavus V. Fox, a retired naval officer (and a 
brother-in-law of Montgomery Blair, Lincoln’s 
Postmaster-General), who brought forward his 
own plan for the use of fast tugs, under cover of 
night, to relieve Sumter. General Scott, as 
usual working closely with Seward, recom- 
mended the reinforcement of Fort Pickens, at 
Pensacola, the other fort in much the same 
situation as Sumter. Reinforcement there was 
thought to be more feasible, more expedient, 
and less dangerous. A relief force was already 
standing off Pensacola, held up by a local truce 
that the Buchanan administration had tacitly 
accepted. On March 12th, orders were sent by 
sea, instructing this force to relieve the garrison 
in Fort Pickens. The orders did not reach their 
destination until April Ist, and, even then, the 
local commander refused to carry them out, 
without explicit confirmation that he should 
break the local truce. Not until April 6th did 
Lincoln learn that the reinforcement order of 
March 12th had not been carried out, and this 
delay is often held to have profoundly affected 
his decision on Fort Sumter. 

Lincoln was uncertain and undecided 
throughout most of March. He cast around on 
all sides for advice and information. On March 
15th, he asked his Cabinet for their written 
answers to this question: “ Assuming it to be 
possible to now provision Fort Sumter, under 
all the circumstances, is it wise to attempt it?” 
Only Blair, the Postmaster-General, unequi- 
vocally favoured relief; most of the others 
followed Seward in urging evacuation on 
grounds of military necessity and_ political 
expediency. But Lincoln did not act upon the 
advice of the majority. He still delayed a 
decision. In a memorandum, drawn up at this 
time, and probably, though not certainly, 
Lincoln’s own work, all the practical arguments 
for evacuation are listed. Against them, two 
weighty objections are stated: “ the danger of 
demoralizing the Republican Party,” and “ the 
danger of the movement being construed by the 
Secessionists as a yielding from necessity, and in 
so far, a victory on their part.” Meanwhile, 
Lincoln sought more information by sending 
three emissaries to Charleston itself. Stephen 
A. Hurlbut reported that pro-Union feeling 
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“* He felt that he should have been in Lincoln’s place” 
WILLIAM HENRY SEWARD (1801-72); Secretary of State 
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Campbell of the Supreme Court. On March 
15th, and again five days later, Seward, con- 
fident that his policy would remain official 
policy, had either promised or predicted that 
Sumter would very soon be evacuated—and it 
is only by judging the subtle distinction be- 
tween a promise and a prediction that one can 
decide whether Seward was guilty of a shame- 
less deception, or merely of an inept forecast. 
By April 1st, the Southern Commissioners were 
both impatient and suspicious, and Seward’s 
plans had been wrecked by Lincoln’s orders 
for a Sumter relief expedition. On that day, 
Seward, a worried man now, would only 
promise that no attempt would be made to 
supply Sumter without prior notice to the 
Governor of South Carolina. When pressed, 
Seward blandly asserted that nothing was really 
changed. As late as April 7th, when orders for 
the despatch of the relief expedition had been 
sent, Seward was still assuring the Southern 
Commissioners: “ Faith as to Sumter fully 
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kept; wait and see,”—but to which promise or 
forecast does this refer? It is hard to acquit 
Seward completely of duplicity in his dealings 
with Campbell and the Southern Commis- 
sioners. Clearly, in mid-March, he had 
gambled on his evacuation policy being ac- 
cepted; by April Ist, his gamble had failed and 
his creditors were pressing him. He sought to 
wriggle out of his difficulties with the Sou- 
therners—and, simultaneously, to bluff and 
bluster his way out of his difficulties with 
Lincoln. As for Lincoln, even his most bitter 
Southern detractors have failed to convict him 
as an accomplice in Seward’s deceptions. Their 
frustration is Lincoln’s best defence. Moreover, 
he was preoccupied with other matters at the 
time, the cabinet was not functioning as a unit, 
and Seward was much given to independent 
action. In normal times, such lack of liaison 
between President and Secretary of State 
would seem incredible—but these were not 
normal times. 

Seward’s day of anxiety was not yet over. 
It was still April 1st when, in a last desperate 
gambler’s throw, he made his “ take-over bid ” 
for control of the Lincoln administration. Ina 
paper, ominously entitled “‘ Some Thoughts for 
the President’s Consideration,” Seward accused 
the administration of drifting without a policy, 
urged the evacuation of Sumter, and suggested 
that the country might be re-united by a foreign 
war, or the threat of a foreign war, with Spain, 
or France, or both, as the likeliest antagonists. 
If the President did not act, said Seward, the 
duty must devolve upon some member of the 
Cabinet. The final hint was perhaps super- 
fluous: “I neither seek to evade nor assume 
responsibility.” Lincoln wrote a modest, polite 
but devastating reply—but may not have sent 
it—and then quietly dropped the matter. 
Seward’s reckless scheme reveals clearly a man 
caught in a trap of his own making, and trying 
furiously to escape. Lincoln magnanimously 
released him—and, in doing so, tamed him. 

April 4th was the next day of decision—and 
the decisions were now obviously Lincoln’s. 
Characteristically, before deciding that the 
Sumter expedition must sail, Lincoln flirted 
with one more possible solution or postpone- 
ment of the problem. He conferred secretly 
with John B. Baldwin, a Virginian Unionist, 
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called from the Virginia state convention, which 
had been in session for several weeks, without 
reaching a decision on secession. Lincoln is 
alleged to have said that “ a state for a fort is no 
bad business ”; that is, if the Virginia conven- 
tion would adjourn at once, without passing a 
secession resolution, Fort Sumter would be 
abandoned. The evidence concerning this 
secret meeting on April 4th is still inadequate 
and contradictory. Lincoln had certainly con- 
sidered the state-for-a-fort bargain before his 
inauguration, but it is questionable whether he 
made any definite proposal in his meeting with 
Baldwin. Indeed, Baldwin himself later 
stressed Lincoln’s first words to him as the 
keynote of the whole interview: “I am afraid 
you have come too late.” 

At all events, Lincoln told Fox on this same 
day that he had decided to send the relief 
expedition, and orders to this effect were pre- 
pared for despatch to Major Anderson in Fort 
Sumter. On April 6th, Lincoln sent a message 
to the Governor of South Carolina, by a special 
courier who reached Charleston two days later. 
The message was as conciliatory as it could well 
be in the circumstances, although some critics 
have seen a deceptive innocence in it. Lincoln 
warned the governor that an attempt would be 
made to supply the Sumter garrison with pro- 
visions only. No effort to throw in men or 
arms would be made, unless the relief force, or 
Fort Sumter itself, were attacked. Lincoln had 
thus resolved his own dilemma over evacuation 
or relief by forcing the Southern leaders to face 
a similar problem—to shoot first or to be 
humiliated. 

It was also on April 6th that the President 
heard that Fort Pickens had not been relieved 
in accordance with earlier orders. Relief of 
Pickens could not now be achieved in time to 
act as a counterweight to any projected evacua- 
tion of Sumter—if, indeed, that was ever 
Lincoln’s firm intention. Orders were at once 
sent for the relief of Pickens, and for the sailing 
of the further Seward-inspired expedition, but 
this could now only affect the Sumter operation 
in so far as it deprived it of the services of the 
Powhatan. 

The Sumter expedition finally sailed on 
April 8th-9th, and was due to assemble off 
Charleston on April 11th-12th. After consult- 


ing his Cabinet, Jefferson Davis, the Con- 
federate President, ordered Beauregard, the 
Southern commander at Charleston, to demand 
the surrender of Sumter before relief could 
reach it. On April roth, Anderson rejected this 
demand, but admitted that his tiny force would 
be starved out in a few days. A last-minute 
attempt to settle the matter peacefully on this 
basis broke down. The stage was now set. All 
the deliberations, deferments and decisions of 
Lincoln’s first forty days in office had conspired 
to produce this dramatic situation. A relief 
force, storm-tossed and scattered, was arriving 
piecemeal off Charleston; the mere threat of it 
had been enough to spur the Confederacy into 
direct and violent action. Major Anderson, a 
sad figure, who had openly admitted that his 
heart was not in the enterprise, prepared to 
offer what reply he could to the batteries that 
encircled him. 

At 4.30 a.m. on April 12th, the first shot was 
fired. The bombardment lasted for over thirty 
hours until Anderson was persuaded to sur- 
render. Fort Sumter was badly battered, but, 
astonishingly, there was not one fatal casualty 
on either side. The firing on Fort Sumter was 
to cost many thousands of lives in the next four 
years; ironically, the only death among Ander- 
son’s small force occurred after the surrender, 
when a soldier was killed while firing a salute to 
the flag. 

Some of the ships of the relief force watched 
the bombardment from outside Charleston 
harbour, but did not intervene. A gale made it 
very difficult for Fox to enter the fray; but, 
more important, he felt obliged to wait for the 
tugs which had not yet arrived, and for the 
Powhatan which, unknown to Fox, was now 
heading, under another command, for a differ- 
ent destination. Fox might have waited for 
ever. Seward’s schemes had after all helped to 
bring about the abandonment of Sumter, if not 
quite as he had probably intended. 

Whatever the original purpose of the relief 
expedition, the firing on Fort Sumter aroused 
the North, and swept away most of its doubts, 
divisions and uncertainties. Lincoln called for 
75,000 militia to deal with “‘ combinations too 
powerful to be suppressed by the ordinary 
course of judicial proceedings.” Virginia, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, and Arkansas 
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rapidly seceded, and joined the Confederacy. 
The war had begun. 

Lincoln’s contemporaries, and later his- 
torians, have cast or miscast him in many 
different roles in the Sumter drama. He has 
been hero and villain, inspiring statesman and 
shabby intriguer, master politician and fumb- 
ling incompetent. Admirers have claimed that 
the hour produced the man; others, Charles 
Francis Adams, for example, have thought that 
the man was not equal to the hour. He has been 
the master mind, controlling events and turning 
them to his own advantage, or he has been the 
weak, indecisive, hesitant man, confessing, to 
use his own words in a different context, “‘ that 
events have controlled me.” He has been the 
man of destiny or the victim of historical in- 
evitability. He has been compared to Bismarck 
and to Woodrow Wilson; he has been anything 
from Machiavelli to Mr. Micawber. 

The various interpretations of Lincoln’s 
Sumter policy all fall short of conclusive proof 
from the evidence of the crisis period itself, 
and some depend crucially on evidence dating 
from after the event. Some Southern his- 
torians have argued that Lincoln deliberately 
managed the Sumter affair so as to provoke the 
South into firing the first shot. He thus brought 
about a needless conflict, it is argued, because 
this was the only way in which he could unite 
the North and save his party. The ambiguities 
of his inaugural address, and the subtleties of 
his message to the Governor of South Carolina 
are made to bear a sinister meaning, but the 
indictment is not confirmed, as a whole, by 
first-hand evidence from the time of the crisis 
itself. Moreover, this argument overlooks com- 
pletely the responsibility of others, including 
those who actually ordered the firing of the first 
shot. The Southern case against Lincoln rests 
heavily on two pieces of later evidence—his 
letter to Gustavus V. Fox on May Ist, 1861, 
and an entry for July 3rd in the diary of his 
Illinois friend, Orville H. Browning. Both of 
these imply that the failure of the relief expedi- 
tion in its immediate object was really a success 
in a wider sense. The letter to Fox is obviously 
an attempt to console the disappointed planner 
and commander of the expedition—and perhaps 
Lincoln was consoling himself, too. The letter 
ends: 
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** You and I both anticipated that the cause of 
the country would be advanced by making the 
attempt to provision Fort Sumter, even if it 
should fail; and it is no small consolation now to 
feel that our anticipation is justified by the 
result.” 


The Browning diary gives a second-hand and 
clearly incomplete account of what Lincoln 
said nearly three months after the event: “‘ The 
plan succeeded. They attacked Sumter—it 
fell. and thus did more good than it otherwise 
could.” These two scraps of evidence suggest 
wisdom after the event, and scarcely outweigh 
the complete absence of any indication in 
March and early April that Lincoln was deli- 
berately plotting to force the South into starting 
a war. 

Among Northern historians, some see the 
bombardment of Sumter as marking a success- 
ful climax to Lincoln’s policy, while others see 
it as a severe defeat. If Lincoln assumed and 
maintained a defensive attitude, deliberately 
leaving to the South the choice between aggres- 


‘sion and submission, then the Southern attack 


on Sumter served its purpose. The burden of 
initiating any aggressive action rested on the 
seceded states, it is suggested, and, to the very 
end, with the idea of an expedition to land 
provisions only, Lincoln maintained a defensive 
posture. The argument is plausible and attrac- 
tive, but it scarcely accounts for Lincoln’s 
doubts, hesitations and vacillations in these 
weeks. 

On the other hand, if Lincoln’s policy is 
interpreted as one of deliberate delay, of avoid- 
ance of friction—or, in the modern idiom, of 
reduction of tension—then it was a failure. A 
policy based on a cooling-off period was useless 
if the South refused to cool off. It rested on the 
mistaken assumption that Southern Unionism 
would soon assert itself—and on faith in Ander- 
son’s ability to remain in Sumter indefinitely. 
In any case, the policy of delay, conciliation and 
appeasement was more Seward’s than Lincoln’s; 
the President never fully committed himself 
to it. 

Again, if evacuation of Fort Sumter and re- 
inforcement of Fort Pickens are to be regarded 
as two elements in one overall policy, Lincoln 
must be held to have failed. But, once more, 
there is no direct evidence dating from March or 
early April 1861 that Lincoln consistently and 
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The bombardment of Fort Sumter, South Carolina, April 12th-14th, 1861, when General Beauregard’s 
action, on the Confederate President’s orders, precipitated the American Civil War 


definitely planned to use Fort Pickens in this 
way. This was another Seward inspiration, 
and after the showdown on April Ist, it was 
less likely than ever to be accepted. Lincoln 
stated on April 4th that he had decided to send 
the Sumter expedition; news of the delay at 
Pensacola did not arrive until April 6th. It is 
true that the Sumter relief force had not yet 
sailed, but the news from Fort Pickens could 
surely have provided only an additional] spur to 
action. “* Since Fort Pickens was still exposed 
to capture,” say Nicolas and Hay, “the 
Sumter expedition was now doubly important,” 
—and doubly must be the operative word. The 
interpretation that emphasizes the connection 
between the two forts derives basically from 
Lincoln’s message to Congress on July 4th, 
1861. There he described the events of three 
months before—how he had feared the ill- 
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effects of a withdrawal from Sumter; how the 
reinforcement of Fort Pickens might have 
counteracted this; how the delay occurred in 
carrying out the reinforcement order there. 
By April 6th, he said, “ to now reinforce Fort 
Pickens, before a crisis would be reached at 
Fort Sumter was impossible—rendered so by 
the near exhaustion of provisions in the latter- 
named fort.” The government was therefore 
obliged to despatch the Sumter relief force, 
which it had far-sightedly prepared to meet 
such a crisis. The operation had a peaceful and 
defensive purpose—“ the giving of bread to the 
few brave and hungry men of the garrison.” 
The undermanned fort was no threat to the 
South; self-defence had not compelled the 
South to attack it. Thus, Lincoln claimed, he 
had kept his word, as pledged at his inaugura- 
tion—‘“ you can have no conflict without being 








yourselves the aggressors.” He had merely 
sought peacefully to preserve the Union, “trust- 
ing . . . to time, discussion, and the ballot-box, 
for final adjustment.” 

Lincoln’s message is a skilful and eloquent 
defence of a coherent and co-ordinated policy. 
The difficulty is that there is little to show that 
the policy existed in the first forty days of his 
administration. It is a brilliant rationalization 
which imposes a pattern on events that did not 
exist when they happened. There is no mention 
of Fort Pickens in the memorandum of mid- 
March listing the pros and cons of evacuating 
Sumter. And in his reply to Seward’s challenge 
on April 1st, Lincoln flatly rejected Seward’s 
plan to use Pickens as a counterweight. 

In fact, the development of Lincoln’s 
policy was too tentative, hesitant and uncertain, 
to fit any neat, consistent and logical formula, 
put forward later, whether by Lincoln or any- 
one else. Lincoln was firm in his basic purpose 
—defence of the Union, and denial of the right 
of secession—but his firmness did not yet 
extend to practical policy. He turned this way 
and that for advice and information. He cer- 
tainly must have considered using the retention 
of Pickens to offset the loss of Sumter, but he 
also considered evacuating Sumter without any 
such compensation; he toyed with other ideas, 
like the state-for-a-fort bargain, even up to the 
eleventh hour, and he postponed the final 
decision until it was forced upon him. Even 
now, it is not clear what result Lincoln expected 
from the attempt to relieve Sumter. There 
may even be an element of virtue in all this. 
Nicolay and Hay write approvingly of 
“* Lincoln’s persistent non-committal, his silent 
hopefulness, his patient and well-considered 
inaction.” Others have quoted with equal 
approval one of Lincoln’s favourite observa- 
tions—“ my policy is to have no policy.” But 
inactivity is only masterly when time is an ally, 
and time was against Lincoln. W. H. Russell, 
the distinguished correspondent of The Times, 
shrewdly observed on March 27th, 1861: 


* To an outside observer like myself, it seems 
as if they [the Lincoln administration] were wait- 
ing for events to develop themselves, and rested 
their policy rather upon acts that had occurred, 
than upon any definite principle designed to 
control or direct the future.” 
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Russell’s penetrating comment is perhaps stil] 
the best summary of Lincoln’s policy. 

Nevertheless, the Sumter crisis should not 
be used as yet another instrument of destruc- 
tion in the demolition work on the Lincoln 
legend. The enormity and novelty of the crisis, 
the administrative chaos and the clamouring 
hordes of office-seekers, the Cabinet divisions 
and the inglorious parts played by some of his 
advisers, notably Seward and Scott—all these 
help to explain and justify Lincoln’s behaviour 
in this time of trial. So, too, perhaps, does a 
constitutional system that left four months’ gap 
between a President’s election and his inaugura- 
tion. If Lincoln had entered the White House 
in January, he might have faced only one 
seceded state, not seven. 

The overriding impression left by Lincoln 
at this time is of a man of the highest integrity, 
still feeling his way in his exalted office, endur- 
ing an agony of doubt, but wrestling with 
a vast problem, and grasping its terrible 
implications. Lincoln can only be cast 
as the villain, if the question of his respon- 
sibility is considered in a vacuum. He at 
least understood the enormity of the issues 
involved, and was appalled by the possible 
consequences of his actions. The same can be 
said less confidently of others who must share 
the responsibility for what actually happened. 
Back in January 1861, Robert Barnwell Rhett 
had exulted in the firing on the relief Ship Star 
of the West: “ She [South Carolina] has not 
hesitated to strike the first blow, full in the face 
of her insulter. . . . We would not exchange or 
recall that blow for millions.” In January, and 
again in March, when he had become President 
of the Confederacy, Jefferson Davis himself 
urged the authorities in Charleston to restrain 
their natural eagerness to seize Sumter at once 
—but he did so purely on grounds of expedi- 
ency. “‘ The first blow must be successful. . . . 
A. failure would demoralize our people, and 
injuriously affect us in the eyes of the world as 
reckless and precipitate.” Here are no qualms 
of conscience about striking the first blow, no 
agonizing doubts about the consequences. If 
others thought secession worth a war, Lincoln 
was surely entitled to rate the Union worth the 
risk of war. 
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The Huguenots: 


A STUDY OF 
A MINORITY 


PART Il 


A study of the events that led to the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 
1685, and of the French Calvinists’ 
fortunes thereafter, both at home 
and abroad, down to the beginning 


of the present century. 


By J. B. MORRALL 


the Huguenots’ political privileges in 1629, 

that the way was open to their peaceful 
absorption into the body of the nation, and 
even to a mutually accepted union between the 
two confessions. The prospects for such a 
rapprochement were improved by the undoubted 
fact that, in both theory and practice, Catholics 
and Protestants had moved closer to each 
other in France. 

Catholic teachers such as St. Francis de 
Sales laid emphasis on personal piety as a 
necessary accompaniment of participation in 
corporate religious observance. Jansenism, 
though ultimately condemned, did much to 
make clear that Catholicism as well as Pro- 
testantism believed in the central importance 
of God’s freely given grace for the achievement 
of salvation. The highest reaches of the 


|: MIGHT HAVE SEEMED, after the removal of 
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brary 

MARSHAL TURENNE (1611-1675), himself a convert 

from Calvinism, who believed that reasoned argument 
would win over the Huguenots 


spiritual life were now thought of by Catholic 
mystical writers as being open to the laity as 
well as to cloistered religious; St. Francis de 
Sales’ Introduction to the Devout Life was the 
manual of this movement. In_ theological 
exposition, there was a definite tendency to 
depreciate the authority of Scholasticism in 
favour of that of the Fathers, particularly 
St. Augustine. All these tendencies can, it is 
true, be traced in pre-Reformation Catholicism; 
but their development in the seventeenth 
century must certainly have been hastened by 
the challenge of Protestantism. 

On the Huguenot side, too, there was a 
softening of the originally jagged outlines of 
Reformation doctrine. The Arminian move- 
ment in the Dutch Calvinist Church had spread 
to France. Arminianism laid less exclusive 
emphasis on grace than had traditional Cal- 








vinism, and no longer wrote off human good 
works as useless; Calvin’s grim doctrine of 
predestination was now softened to one of 
Divine foreknowledge of individual moral 
choice. The organization of the Calvinist 
Church began to approximate more to that of 
the Catholic; the power of local consistories 
and congregations was diminished in favour 
of the supreme authority of the national synods. 
The ministers of the Huguenot body, who 
were now left by the gradual departure of their 
aristocratic leaders as the effective temporal as 
well as spiritual heads of the Church, became 
virtually a sacerdotal class sharply separated 
from the laity. In all these ways, the differences 
between the two Christian bodies in France 
were lessened and the chances of rapprochement 
increased. 

Nevertheless, there were still fundamental 
obstacles. The bulk of theological opinion on 
both sides was still officially committed to the 
proposition that the state should wherever 
possible exert its resources to promote 
orthodoxy and discourage heresy. In this 
atmosphere, any cessation of hostilities could 
be little more than a temporary truce. More- 
over, there was still considerable suspicion and 
even active hostility towards the Huguenots 
among the Catholic majority of the population. 
The Huguenots had not yet lived down their 
attempt to build a state within the state, and 
in districts of France where they were actually 
in the ascendancy there was sometimes social 
discrimination against Catholics and even 
economic penalization. At Nimes in Lan- 
guedoc, for example, a policy of excluding 
Catholics from employment was followed by 
the Huguenot bourgeoisie. The Catholics were 
also uncomfortably aware that the one million 
French Huguenots had acquired an inordinately 
large share of advancement in business, trade 
and the professions. Administration, com- 
merce and banking depended on them, the 
woollen and silk industries were practically 
their monopoly and the medical and legal 
professions were heavily staffed by them. The 
reasons for this ascendancy are obscure and to 
attempt to discuss them would raise the old 
and still undecided controversy on the relations 
of Protestantism and capitalism, but it is 
certain that the economic success of the 
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Huguenots was a powerful factor in the 
readiness of their fellow-countrymen to tolerate 
and even approve brutal methods of repression. 

Louis XIV’s drive against the Huguenots 
has often been attributed to the misplaced 
contrition of a repentant rake, combined with 
the influence of the bigoted Madame de 
Maintenon. This is oversimplifying the facts. 
For a considerable time before the beginning 
of outright persecution in the 1680's, Louis 
had contemplated making his reign memorable 
by giving the deathblow to heresy in France. 
His methods in achieving this end were subject 
to considerable variation. In the earlier part 
of his reign, Louis was inclined to the use of 
more peaceable methods of persuasion. Ad- 
visers such as Turenne, the great Marshal of 
France, himself a convert from Calvinism, 
were of the opinion that reasoned argument 
and propaganda would regain most of the 
Huguenots. Colbert, the Minister of Finance, 
foresaw the economic retrogression that would 
follow their forcible crushing or expulsion. 
Rome itself under Innocent XI was lending 
half an ear to projects of negotiations for 
corporate reunion placed before it by the 
Franciscan Bishop Spinola, and _ therefore 
judged the moment inopportune for an anti- 
Protestant show of force. 

In 1676 a governmental organization under 
the direction of the ex-Huguenot, Paul 
Pellisson, was set up to further the work of 
conversion by removing the financial obstacles 
in the way of acceptance of Catholicism by 
Huguenots, particularly pastors, who usually 
had wives and families to support. The 
Huguenots were not slow to equate this process 
with bribery, and the bureau concerned with it 
obtained among them the sarcastic sobriquet of 
** la caisse de conversions.” The violence of the 
official Huguenot reaction proved, however, 
that Pellisson’s method was bringing results, 
as indeed the records of conversions show; 
some 50,000 Huguenots are said to have sub- 
mitted. At the same time, several bishops 
tried to smooth the passage of conversion for 
the Huguenots by making disciplinary con- 
cessions to them. In some districts the new 
converts were required merely to make 2 
general profession of faith in the teachings of 
the Church, without any explicit mention 
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In the dispersal that followed the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, the Huguenots carried the secrets 
of silk-manufacture into Britain and Holland; an early seventeenth-century engraving 


of the sixteenth-century decrees of the Council 
of Trent; in a number of cases they were given 
permission to receive Holy Communion under 
two kinds. These concessions were frowned 
upon by the Papacy, which had indeed not 
been consulted before they were made. 

It is not often appreciated that tension 
between Papacy and monarchy was the main 
reason for the breakdown in the policy of 
peaceful persuasion of the Huguenots by 
French Catholicism. Innocent and Louis were 
at loggerheads over the possession of the 
regalia, the income from bishoprics and other 
important benefices during vacancies. In the 
early 1680’s, the tension between the two 
authorities drove Louis to call into play the 
endemic anti-Papal Gallicanism of the French 
Church. The famous assembly of the clergy 
in 1682, fired by Bishop Bossuet of Meaux, 
always ready to place his eloquence at the 
service of the Grand Monarch, passed the 
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“ Four Articles,” enunciating Gallican auto- 
nomy and the supremacy of General Councils 
over the Pope. Pellisson’s whole scheme went 
on the rocks because he proposed to pay for it 
largely from the income of the regalia, and to 
this the Papacy could hardly in the circum- 
stances agree. Moreover, Louis’s Gallican 
stand made him sensitive to Papal charges of 
schismatic tendencies and he therefore came 
to the conclusion that his orthodoxy must be 
vindicated by a more active policy against 
heresy. 

In the middle years of the 1680’s, affairs 
moved steadily towards a fatal climax. Under 
pressure from none too scrupulous advisers, 
Louis gave permission for military forces to be 
billeted on Huguenot families in the hope that 
the inconvenience caused would force the 
Huguenots into the Catholic Church. The 
“‘ dragonnades,” ‘so-called because most of 
these strange missionaries were dragoons, made 
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During the Enlightenment, Voltaire’s efforts in the celebrated Calas case secured the rehabilitation 
of this Huguenot family; engraving of the Calas’ in prison after a drawing by Carmontelle, 1765 


up a sad tale of violence, rape and robbery, 
culminating in forced and worthless con- 
versions. Protests from the Huguenot leaders 
that the Edict of Nantes was being violated 
were ignored by the Court. Louis was already 
preparing his trump-card—the revocation of 
the Edict itself. 

Preliminary decrees excluded the Huguenots 
from all public offices, the medical and legal 
professions and the printing and selling of 
books. In the Edict of Fontainebleau of 
October 1685, Louis declared that the Edict 
of Nantes, a temporary expedient, could now 
be dispensed with, as the number of remaining 
Huguenots was negligible. Henceforward, 
Huguenot services, in public or private, were 
to be illegal and Huguenot places of worship 
were to be closed; pastors who persisted in 
exercising their functions would be punished 
with the galleys. Emigration by disaffected 
Huguenots was strictly forbidden. 

Louis was singularly unsuccessful in en- 


forcing the last-named provision. It was, in 
fact, impossible to stop the flow of Huguenot 
refugees to European Protestant countries. 
There are varying estimates of the numbers 
concerned, but the estimate now usually 
accepted is that 250,000 people—about a 
quarter of the total Huguenot population in 
the middle years of the century—left the 
country, 100,000 going to the Netherlands, 
while the British Isles and Germany accounted 
for 80,000 each. 

In Holland the industrial and manufacturing 
talents of the immigrants helped in the develop- 
ment of an already flourishing economy. 
Amsterdam was now one of the main financial 
and banking centres of Europe and the pay- 
master of European resistance to Louis XIV’s 
continental ambitions. The Huguenot influx 
stiffened the Dutch resolve to resist Louis to 
the death and was thus a contributory cause 
of the final frustration of Louis’s designs. The 
silk trade, of which French Huguenots had a 
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yvirtus: monopoly, was now brought to Holland, 
as wes the scientific horticulture that was to 
make that country so renowned. 

The Netherlands also became the intellectual 
centre of the Huguenot Dispersion. The most 
famous of Huguenot historians, Elie Benoit, 
wrote his History of the Edict of Nantes there, 
while the refugee pastor, Pierre Jurieu, con- 
tinued the Vindiciae tradition of political 
thought by calling for resistance to Louis XIV 
because he had transgressed the “‘ fundamental 
laws” of the state. Jurieu argued that the 
Edict of Nantes was what in modern parlance 
would be termed an “ entrenched ” clause of 
the French constitution and could therefore 
not be challenged even by the King. On 
similar grounds, Jurieu defended the Glorious 
Revolution of 1688 in England, which in any 
case he justified as a blow against the arch- 
enemy of true religion, Louis XIV. 

Jurieu was in another respect one of the last 
exponents of authentic Calvinist thought. 
Despite his protests against the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, he was no advocate of 
religious toleration as such. Indeed, he was 
prepared to argue that a Calvinist state must 
ban the expression of untrue theoiogical views, 
though he held that these coercive measures 
must always stop short of the death penalty. 
Pierre Bayle, another Huguenot refugee and 
one of the fathers of eighteenth-century free 
thought, attacked Jurieu for inconsistency, but 
in point of fact Jurieu was merely following in 
the footsteps of Calvin’s own expressed view 
on toleration. Calvin, too, would have agreed 
that Louis XIV was wrong, not because he was 
a persecutor, but because he was a persecutor 
who happened to be on the wrong side. 

Across the Channel in England, the 
Huguenots on the whole avoided such theo- 
retical tournaments. They were here in a 
country whose established religion was an 
Episcopalian form of Protestantism and where 
Calvinism was for many reasons under a cloud 
after the upheavals of the middle of the century. 
In the circumstances, the refugees made a 
surprising number of concessions to Anglic- 
anism. In return for permission to use 
Anglican churches for their own services, they 
were prepared to accept episcopacy, royal 
supremacy over the Church and Anglican 
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theological formularies. Their energies were 
concentrated on industry and trade. Their 
activity was chiefly marked in the production 
of materials such as satin, velvet, brocade and 
linen, while the secrets of silk manufacture 
were diffused by them as in Holland. Their 
principal settlements, besides London, were 
at Southampton, Canterbury, Bristol and 
Norwich. 

Settlement in Ireland was encouraged by 
the British Government with the idea of 
reinforcing the Anglo-Irish garrison in that 
country. In some cases—for example Belfast, 
Dublin, Portarlington and Waterford— 
Huguenots were actually established in military 
settlements. Their civilian settlements con- 
gregated largely in the north-east, east and 
south-east of Ireland; the Gaelic and Catholic 
west offered little encouragement to Protestant 
immigrants. In Ireland, as in England, the 
Huguenot commercial and financial skill found 
opportunity for expression. New techniques 
of manufacture were introduced into the 
stagnating linen industry, while in banking, 
education, music, journalism and gardening 
(with the introduction of the garden shears!) 
the Huguenots left their mark. Politically 
their influence was rather reactionary, and 
throughout the eighteenth century it was 
consistently opposed to any mitigation of the 
penal laws against Irish Catholics, the majority 
of the nation. 

The Lutheran kingdoms of Scandinavia did 
not welcome immigrants belonging to a rival 
form of Protestantism and few of the Huguenots 
settled there. By contrast, Brandenburg, now 
a Calvinist state under “ the Great Elector ” 
Frederick William, encouraged massive 
Huguenot immigration, not only for religious 
but also for economic reasons. The Elector 
was anxious to revive his principality, still 
suffering like the rest of Germany from the 
after-effects of the Thirty Years War. To 
Frederick William the arrival of large numbers 
of technically skilled and religiously sym- 
pathetic refugees from the most advanced 
country in Europe must have seemed a real 
windfall for his struggling state. He lost no 
time in sponsoring the immigration with 
governmental aid. Only a week after the 
Edict of Fontainebleau, he issued his own Edict 
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of Potsdam which offered assistance in 
transporting to Brandenburg such Huguenots 
as wished to come there. In the United 
Provinces and in Western Germany the 
Elector’s agents circulated among the refugees 
with tempting offers of free transport to his 
dominions, help in providing or building houses 
for them when they got there, and six years’ 
freedom from taxation. All this assistance 
involved the Elector in considerable expense, 
but for his state it proved a handsome invest- 
ment. Besides bringing a tremendous ex- 
pansion of industrial trading activity to 
Brandenburg, and turning Berlin from a 
stagnating village into a thriving commercial 
centre, the Huguenots influenced the develop- 
ment of what was to become the formidable 
Prussian army. 

It might have been imagined that the 
Huguenots of the Dispersion would have used 
their influence to secure an amelioration of the 
condition of their less fortunate brethren who 
had been unable or unwilling to escape from 
France. This was not the case. In fact, the 
Huguenots abroad became so closely assimilated 
into the body politic of their new countries that 








they seem to have wished to forget any links 
with the home country. The only advice 
given to their suffering co-religionists was to 
emigrate, or to submit passively to the trials 
permitted by Divine Providence. 

The Revocation had completely destroyed 
the organization of the Calvinist Church in 
France. Synods, consistories, pastors, all had 
gone, and those who still clung to their faith 
were forced to worship in small family assemblies 
or illegal gatherings in out-of-the-way places, 
the latter always liable to be discovered and 
broken up by the soldiery. In the absence of 
organized leadership and instruction, wild 
apocalyptic fantasies flourished; self-appointed 
prophets proclaimed that the troubles suffered 
by God’s elect were the prelude to the Day of 
Judgment; when arrested they bandied 
Scriptural texts with the perplexed royal 
functionaries. The Government itself kept up 
severe, if intermittent, pressure to prevent a 
Huguenot revival. Most of the Huguenots 
made a surface acceptance of Catholic ob- 
servance, while carrying on their own religious 
practices privately. In some provinces attempts 
were made to secure complete conformity by 
insisting that the “‘ new converts,” as they were 
now officially termed, should be recorded as 
having received the Sacraments. Once again 
the time-honoured method of the “ dragon- 
nades ” was used to force Huguenots to the 
altar; Catholic bishops and clergy denounced 
what amounted to a profane reception of the 
Holy Sacrament and the main result of the 
unhappy policy was to lead many Huguenots 
and Catholics alike to the conclusion that 
organized religious observance counted for 
little anyway. The “philosophy” of the 
Enlightenment was to profit handsomely from 
this cheapening of the most sacred ceremonies 
of the Christian Faith. 

In August 1715, Louis XIV lay on his 
deathbed. Almost as his legislative swansong 
in March 1715, he had decreed that there was 
now no longer any need to consider the 
Huguenots in France as having any further 
legal existence. Residence in the kingdom 
since the Edict of Fontainebleau was held to be 
sufficient proof of conversion to Catholicism. 
Recalcitrant Huguenots would henceforth be 
treated as relapsed heretics; those who died 
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in the Huguenot faith were to be refused 
norma! burial and thrown into the common 
sewer. In 1724 a further decree declared that 
marriages performed in any other form than 
that of the Catholic Church would no longer 
be legally valid. The Huguenots had lost their 
remaining social right and were now completely 
outside the common law. 

In this black period the first moves were 
made towards the reorganization of the 
“Church of the Desert,” as the Huguenot 
post-Revocation Church is usually called. The 
moving spirit in this revival was Antoine Court, 
who called together “‘ the Synod of the Desert ” 
in 1715, the first attempt at formal assembly 
since the Revocation. Court provided the 
Church with new pastors, though their number 
remained pitifully small and, because of the 
absence of theological colleges, their level of 
doctrinal knowledge was sketchy compared 
with that of the pre-Revocation pastorate; one 
of the most famous of eighteenth-century 
pastors, Paul Rabaut, reached middle age 
before he read Calvin’s Institutes. In this 
intellectual vacuum it was easy for the more 
secular philosophical ideas of the Enlighten- 
ment to make headway in both clerical and 
lay circles. 

It was the Enlightenment, with its ideals of 
universal toleration and the religious neutrality 
of the state, that was eventually to free the 
Huguenots. Even before the Revolution, 
the ancien régime had long ceased to put the 
anti-Huguenot legislation into force, and in 
1787 marriages between Huguenots were 
legalized on the basis of a purely civil ceremony 
and undisturbed transmission of their property 
was granted to them. It was left for the 
Revolutionary régime to accord the Huguenots 
full political and religious freedom on Decem- 
ber 24th, 1789. In return, the broad masses 
of the Huguenots gave the Revolution their 
support, though some royalists remained among 
them. It has sometimes been said that the 
Revolution was partly inspired and directed 
by organized Huguenot leadership. It is 
certainly beyond doubt that there was a pro- 
nounced Huguenot leaven in the successive 
Revolutionary governments, but that the 
Huguenots as such pursued a common policy 
is not to be accepted. In fact, they were to be 
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found at all positions from Left to Right of the 
Revolutionary political spectrum. 

The Huguenots were dovetailed by Napoleon 
into his general ecclesiastical settlement of 1801 
and the following years. In return for state 
recognition and payment of their clergy, 
Napoleon insisted on full authority over the 
organization of the Church. The Huguenot 
body, which had accepted with surprising 
passivity the anti-Christian phases of the 
Revolution, made no resistance; it was as if 
the long fight to preserve their religious 
identity during the penal days had drained the 
Huguenots of the desire or capacity to meet 
any further challenge. The time-honoured 
structure of consistories and synods was 
ruthlessly simplified. Consistories were hence- 
forth to be chosen from among the highest 
taxpayers; they thus inevitably became the 
monopoly of the well-to-do. Above the con- 
sistories were the synods of the arrondissement, 
which needed state permission to meet; in 
practice, they were never given it and hence 
never functioned. The national synods were 
abolished altogether. No changes in doctrine 
or discipline could be made without state 
permission. The Calvinist Church was thus 
legally recognized, but completely in the pocket 
of the state. The system was, indeed, abolished 
by Napoleon III, who democratized the 
consistories by throwing open their elections 
to universal suffrage, in harmony with his 
general political ideas. But state control was 
continued over the Calvinist as over the 
Catholic Church until the Third Republic’s 
Law of Separation of Church and State in 1905. 

During the nineteenth century, Huguenots 
played a greater public part in French life than 
at any time since the sixteenth century. They 
were now appointed to the highest offices in 
the State. In Guizot they could lay claim to 
one of the leading Prime Ministers of the 
century, while the Ministries of the Third 
Republic contained—so its enemies said—a 
disproportionate number of Huguenots. 

Yet once they had achieved full and per- 
manent toleration, they began to lose their 
dynamic as a distinctive religious and social 
unit, and, in the twentieth century, history 
seems increasingly to have passed them by. 

(Concluded) 








ymus fills the first of the nine volumes in 

Migne’s edition of his collected works. 
In human interest, however, it excels all the 
Biblical exegesis and controversial pamphlets 
in the other eight. These letters possess a great 
deal of charm. We find Bishop Francois de 
Sales, himself a fine letter-writer, advising a 
correspondent: Oui-da, ma fille, lisez chérement 
les epitres de Saint Jerome: vous en trouverez 
qui sont bien belles.! Erasmus, too, declares that 
Jerome was capable of ousting even Cicero from 
his affections. 

Jerome’s life and letters are intimately bound 
up with the general history of the fourth 
century; and, if one may dare to simplify its 
complexity, that dramatic history involved a 
triple process. The Empire renewed its 
administration while becoming Christian; the 
Christian Church itself, newly emancipated, 
developed a crisis of internal dissension; finally, 
the barbarian inroads on the Empire shattered 
the administration but left the Church in its 
stead. These political, ecclesiastical and mili- 
tary issues were interwoven; and it is difficult 
to separate them. But the central nerve of all 
was religion, pagan or Christian; theological 
theory played a surprisingly important rdéle 
even in military affairs. Yet the whole drama 
covered little more than one long lifetime. 
Constantine adopted a Christian standard to 
inspire his army in 312 and, the next year, pro- 
claimed religious toleration. In 323 he became 
sole ruler and founded his new city. A restora- 
tion of paganism was attempted by Julian in 
362, but Theodosius definitely established 
Christianity in 391. Then, in 410, Alaric the 
Goth sacked Rome. 

The strongest systematic attempt to sup- 
press Christianity by force, that of Diocletian 
in 303, had failed. Constantine took a new line. 
He decided to make it his ally in the fight for 
imperial unity. He changed his seat of govern- 
ment to a New Rome, called after himself 
Constantinople, a key point of the Greek East 
and a strategic position in face of Persian attack; 
and he set up a new type of administration, 
dividing it up into four prefectures, thirteen 


T= CORRESPONDENCE OF Eusebius Hieron- 


1 Certainly, my daughter, read the letters of St. 
Jerome with affection; among them you will find 
some very beautiful ones. 
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St. Jerome: 
Church and 


State in the 
4th Century a. 


Charming letter-writer and worldly-wise 
mentor of fashionable proselytes, learned 
theologian and fiery controversialist, 
Jerome lived through a critical period 
in the history of Western civilization, 
when the Church established its 
authority and Rome was sacked 
by a barbarian foe. 


By JAMES SHIEL 


large districts and numerous smaller ones. 
Military responsibilities were also divided up in 
the interest of imperial control. Owing to the 
Roman senatorial tradition, this might have 
been a difficult task. But, in fact, Constantine’s 
new Officials and officers came to replace the 
nobles of the old Roman families with their 
landed inheritance. The new bureaucratic 
nobility was supported by stiff taxation. 

Yet until the final collapse of Rome, its 
noble families were the core of western society; 
and within such families were found both pagan 
and Christian. Laeta, to whom Jerome writes 
about her daughter’s education, was the 
Christian daughter of a distinguished pagan 
priest, Albinus; but difference of creed did not 
upset that household, and Jerome praises the 
pagan pontiff as being a learned and outstand- 
ing man, and pictures him listening to his little 
grand-daughter singing Christian hymns. A 
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ST. JEROME at his desk, by Vicenzo Catena (c. 1470-1531). 
is fabled to have entered his monastery holding up an injured paw. 





By courtesy of the Trustees 


National Gallery, London 
The lion, here shown asleep on the left, 
Jerome cured it; and the grateful 


beast became a pet, acting as companion and protector of the community’s single ass 


pontifical colleague and close friend of Albinus 
was Symmachus, the distinguished leader of 
the main pagan defence against Christianity. 
Pagan, sceptic and Christian were able to meet 
and debate with freedom and candour. 

Our two best witnesses of Roman society 
are Jerome and the pagan historian Ammianus 
Marcellinus, both of whom appear to have lived 
in Rome about the same time. Jerome saw the 
inside of the aristocratic houses; for he carried 
om his scriptural studies there; the Roman 
noblewomen were interested in him as an 
exponent of the Eastern asceticism that had 
been recently preached in the West by the exile 
Athanasius. Jerome tells us little about their 
husbands; as senators, most of them were still 
pagan. He was not slow to expose whatever 
vices he discovered in the upper classes; and, 
although his censure may have contained an 
‘lement of literary exaggeration, it evidently 
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had its principles: “‘ We must not detract from 
the goodness of our adversaries,” he writes, 
“if they have any; and of course we must not 
praise the vices of our friends.” As a critic, 
Jerome’s frankness is remarkable. He has no 
hesitation, for example, in describing to the 
young lady Eustochium the detail of bodily 
sins. But his candid severity is launched far 
more against women and clerics than against 
pagan husbands, who, we may infer, still pre- 
served a high standard of moral respectability ; 
and much of his social censure is corroborated 
by Ammianus. 

Women, despite the few ascetic characters, 
seem to have been the weak point of fourth- 
century society. Slave-girls provided their 
masters with an easy opportunity for illicit 
amours; and, if they were the attendants of a 
Roman lady, they were apt to indulge in harm- 
ful and malicious gossip. Virginity was a 
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JULIAN THE APOSTATE (Emperor 361-363). In 362 

Julian attempted to restore paganism; but Christianity 

was definitely established by Theodosius in 381. ‘Bust 
in the Capitol Museum, Rome 


difficult prize to guard; for, apart from the bad 
example set by other women, the virgin must 
encounter the charms of the dandy: “‘ Some 
well-groomed fop,” Jerome warns his corre- 
spondent, “ will be only too ready to proffer his 
hand or support your weariness on his arm. 
With a pressure of his fingers he will either 
tempt you or invite your temptation in turn.” 
Against the senators he has nothing to say. But 
we know from Macrobius that, while - the 
Christian women were celebrating Christmas, 
all the best men, Symmachus, Albinus and 
Flavianus, were gathered in the house of 
Praetextatus celebrating the pagan Saturnalia. 
Yet their entertainment was anything but 
blameworthy: they spent the mornings in 
literary discussion; in the evening they relaxed 
at dinner, but they would have no dancing- 
girls or entertainers. This is a good mark for 
the pagans. 

The new administration brought a new 
insistence on education. If he had been to 
school, anybody might now reach the top posi- 
tions in the Empire. Professors found them- 
selves the most important men of the day; and 
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each large city had its state-paid chair— 
Victorinus occupied a Chair in Rome, Augus- 
tine in Milan, Themistius in Constantinople, 
Libanius in Antioch; and their rhetoric was a 
training for the imperial court procedure, for 
the laws that governed the Empire, for magis- 
trates and military men. These teachers were 
necessary, too, in the world of entertainment: 
a public lecture by a visiting professor always 
drew a Greek crowd. They were necessary even 
to the Christian Church: for it was only by 
being trained in the official education that the 
preachers could hope to appeal to the best 
representatives of the new society. Education 
was necessary even to the Emperor himself: 
Julian was half rhetor, half soldier. Education, 
however, was somewhat artificial—a matter of 
writing and speaking on set themes. Libanius’s 
model speeches lack the spark of originality one 
finds in great Attic orators like Demosthenes. 
Other professional teachers are described in the 
** Lives of the Professors’ written by Euzapius. 
Practically all the pagan Greek literature of the 
time came from the classroom: Themistius, 
Libanius, Julian and Sallustius. Even the 
Christian literature was cast in the form of 
school rhetoric. In the West, we have the noble 
Latin addresses and letters of Symmachus, 
devoted to the task of preserving the Roman 
pantheon; we have also the historian Ammianus 
Marcellinus, a foreigner struggling with Latin 
idiom; in Gaul another professor, Ausonius; 
and the poems of Claudian and Rutilius chant 
the praises of the City on the eve of her fall. 
Some of the tones of pagan verse survive even 
in the Christian hymns of Prudentius. Except 
for Julian, the pagans write of Christianity with 
cultured tolerance: nothing could be more 
polite than the criticisms of Symmachus. 
Libanius was at first indifferent to the Christian 
cult; but he soon perceived that the triumph of 
Christianity would affect the survival of his 
own trade. 

Eventually the pagan teachers were deposed; 
but paganism did not lack staying power. At 
the beginning of the period, we have Athanasius 
writing against pagan rulers; and, even after 
the edicts of Theodosius, Chrysostom still felt 
it necessary to inveigh against pagan habits. 
The Roman nobles had behind them the tradi- 
tional system of education, and recoiled from 
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the lac. of refinement they observed among the 
Christisas. They respected the ancient tradi- 
tion that the Christians flouted, and found it 
difficul: to assimilate the barbarian Bible. They 
also resented ascetic propaganda and the new 
craze for celibacy. And then, of course, they 
had a religion of their own—the religion of the 
ancient classics, to which they now returned 
with fresh devotion. They copied and corrected 
texts of the classics with their own hands; and 
several specimens of their subscriptiones remain 
in existing manuscripts. 

The pagan faction, moreover, had numerous 
allies. The Arians, for instance, were nearer to 
the moderate views of the cultivated pagan than 
were orthodox Christians. At the same time, 
paganism found some support in Judaism: both 
Basil and Jerome complain that the Jews make 
common cause with the pagans. A more effec- 
tive support was the superficial character of 
much Christian practice. It is interesting to 
note that Christian writers, like Claudian or 
Ausonius, express an occasional doubt or pagan 


concept. As for the masses, faith was often 
skin-deep : 
“They have not changed their belief,” 


Libanius tells Theodosius, “but only their 
language. When they appear to be at prayer they 
are praying to nobody, or to the old gods. They 
are like actors on the stage playing the part of 
kings but remaining themselves all the time 
behind the mask. They are unchanged; it is 
others who think they have changed. The net 
result is a contradiction between lips and heart. 
They ought to have been persuaded, not con- 
strained. To use force when persuasion fails gets 
you nowhere.” 


During the struggle between Christian and 
pagan, the Emperor Julian cuts a remarkable 
figure. We meet him everywhere in the litera- 
ture of the day—in the works of the historians 
Ammianus, Eunapius and Zosimus: in the ora- 
tions of Themistius and Libanius: in Basil, the 
two Gregories and John Chrysostom: in 
Jerome’s correspondence. As a young man, 
Julian had suffered persecution at the hands of 
his cousin the emperor Constantius, which 
involved compulsory instruction in Chris- 
tianity; and George of Cappadocia, his main 
tutor, was an Arian. By a sudden turn of for- 
tune, he was appointed, at the age of twenty-two, 
“Caesar ” of Gaul, where his military achieve- 
ment rivalled that of Julius Caesar. His soldiers 
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backed him in a march eastwards against Con- 
stantius; but his opponent died in 361, and 
Julian had no trouble in becoming Emperor. 
Then, two years later, he died suddenly, on a 
campaign against the Persians. 

From his youth, Julian was interested in the 
mystery religions of the East; but he himself 
opted for a liberal Neoplatonic synthesis of 
all ethnic religions and rites. All religions, he 
believed, served to promote the same great end; 
and Christianity, he thought, might accept a 
place among the others. But he soon discovered 
it had no such intentions; and, by the time he 
succeeded to the throne, he saw in it the arch 
enemy of his plan to unite the various cults. 
One of his first acts, therefore, was to open the 
temples and re-establish the pagan rites banned 
by his predecessors. To facilitate this step, and 
win back those who had already changed their 
allegiance, he spent a whole winter composing a 
learned treatise against the “ Galileans,” as he 
dubbed the Christian church. Had he lived, the 
result might have been far-reaching; but his 
successor was not vigorous enough in pursuing 
his policy; and, when Theodosius, an orthodox 
Christian, and the first genuinely Christian 
Emperor, came to the throne, he abolished in 
391 all attempts to restore paganism. 

Jerome records the rejoicing in Rome over 
Julian’s death. Such joy was general; and 
Gregory of Nazianzus at once composed a 
couple of invectives aimed at the dead sovereign, 
the beginning of a legend of infamy. Certainly 
Julian was impulsive, cruel when excited, and 
superstitious. But he was a great soldier and a 
cultured man. Even the Christian poet 
Prudentius was able for a moment to disregard 
the legend and to praise his statesmanship: 
“* Traitor to God; but no traitor to the City.” 

Throughout this period, the main pre- 
occupation of the Christian church concerned 
the internal crisis of Arianism, which had 
originated about 319 in the theory of an Alexan- 
drian priest, Areios, that Christ was a creature 
of his Father and not essentially divine. Thanks 
to the ability of its author and his friends, the 
theory swept through the Eastern provinces; 
and, being more rationalistic than pious, it 
infected the snobbish bureaucrats and army 
officers. Since the dissension was a real threat 
to his authority, Constantine convened all the 
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JEROME reading, with his attendant lion; from an 
tlluminated manuscript of the late fifteenth century 


bishops of the East to Nicaea in 325, where, 
after a sharp exchange of dialectics, they decided 
against Areios and his followers. Constantine 
endorsed their decision by forcing the dis- 
sidents either to subscribe to the agreed formula 
of belief or else go into exile. Areios and his 
main supporter chose the second course; but, 
later, by judicious approaches, they managed to 
win over Constantine, and yet more success- 
fully the Emperors who followed him, to Arian 
sympathies. The champion of the Nicene 
faith was Athanasius of Alexandria, five times 
exiled for his convictions. Had it not been for 
his preaching in exile, much of the Latin west 
would have succumbed to Arianism; but, as a 
result of his exertions, a Council summoned by 
Theodosius in 381 at Constantinople secured 
final agreement against the Arian heresy. From 
then Arianism declined. The Arian threat is 
very apparent in the letters of Jerome; he was at 
Antioch when it produced three rival bishops 
there and split the monastic communities; and 


he was at Constantinople when it received jts 
death-blow. 

In the Church the dominant figures were the 
occupants of the great sees, Rome, Alexandria, 
Antioch and Jerusalem; Constantine’s new 
city soon became another; we see the beginnings 
of patriarchate rivalry that will eventually 
provoke the great schism of East and West. 
Jerome was a staunch supporter of the bishop of 
Rome, Damasus. Like Ammianus the pagan, 
he was aware of the high social position enjoyed 
by the occupant of the Roman see, and went so 
far as to record a joke made by the great Prae- 
textatus to Damasus: “ Make me bishop of 
Rome and immediately I’ll become a Christian.” 
While Ammianus gives a graphic description of 
the riots that attended the contest for election 
between Damasus and Ursinus, Jerome attacks 
the vices of the Roman clergy. In the satiric 
manner of Juvenal, he depicts their love of 
pomp, their wealth and deceit, their frequent- 
ing of rich dinner tables, their concubinage. He 
has much to say about false monks, and about 
virgins who belie their appearance of austerity: 
“After a dinner of perplexing variety they 
dream of apostles.” 

Jerome was a great pilgrim; and his sojourn 
at Bethlehem made the Holy Land a magnet for 
pious visitors. The hospices he built were 
crowded. Although he enjoyed retirement from 
the world, he sent his letters back to all parts by 
pilgrim hands. 

More than any of the other numerous letters 
of the time, his letters provide a commentary 
on public events and on the places where he 
lived. But they also afford a very revealing im- 
pression of himself. By putting together a 
mosaic of extracts, we can construct a miniature 
autobiography. One of his schoolboy memories 
was of the hymn of victory in Rome when the 
Emperor Julian died; from which we deduce 
that he must have been born about 347. His 
birthplace was Stridon, a jut of Roman territory 
(confinium) at the head of the Adriatic. His 
family was Christian. It was also rich, owning 
a farm and considerable property. Jerome men- 
tions with relish the expensive food that he ate 
as a child. We hear of a brother and a sister, 
of a troublesome Aunt Castorina, and of a very 
nice grandmother. Later on, the sister’s be- 
haviour gave Jerome cause for concern; even 
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the safe « places were not safe for her. 

He w~ :t to his first school at Stridon; but he 
did not |:xe it and sometimes played truant. At 
about twelve, he was sent off to Rome for his 
secondary course. There his master was the 

arian Donatus, whose school primers 
were to trouble European classrooms for nearly 
a thousand years. Jerome speaks of him with 
affection and even preserves one of his casual 
schoolroom jokes, made while he was taking 
the boys through their prescribed text in Latin. 
The classics master is still a familiar figure: he 
read a piece of Vergil or Terence out loud; a 
pupil was asked to re-read it and was corrected 
where necessary ; then the same again, this time 
with grammatical or literary comment. There 
is no sign that Greek figured prominently in 
the course. 

At sixteen, he went on to the school of 
thetoric, the ancient equivalent of our uni- 
versity course. The emphasis here was on 
debate and declamation; but a few helpful 
texts of Aristotelian logic were thrown in, and 
some philosophy from Cicero and Seneca. The 
devices of rhetoric, flowery phrases and purple 
patches, appear even in his letters. All the texts 
were apparently in Latin. Rome, the eternal 
city, caput mundi, had much to teach Jerome. 
There were the lectures at the Athenaeum, the 
cases in the courts, the catacombs, the people 
attending liturgy. He does not mention the 
recalcitrant habits of his fellow students, 
especially in the matter of paying their teacher 
his fee, or their teddy-boy recreations. These 
we hear of from Augustine, who had to teach 
them for a while. But he does mention their 
bawdy songs. He must have encountered the 
occasional donna di Roma: memories of the city 
girls and of his indiscretions trouble his later 
letters. It was in Rome that Jerome completed 
his long term as a catechumen and was baptised 
by the Pope on Easter Sunday, A.D. 366. 

At the age of twenty, his studies had to end; 
and he decided to travel into Gaul with his 
friend Bonosus. The savage, even cannibalistic, 
habits of the natives were not inviting; but the 
two young men may have hoped to find con- 
genial employment in the Roman colonial 
service. Jerome’s intellectual interests did not 
flag. He went on collecting books, as in his 
student days in Rome. After four or five years, 
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more ascetic ideals prevailed, and the two men 
went back to Italy and joined a community of 
monks living in the house of Chromatius at 
Aquileia, not far from Stridon. At first, the 
community, was for Jerome a haven of peace, a 
choir of the blessed, whose hobby was mystic 
experience. But trouble soon started. Jerome 
was not an easy person to live with. He quar- 
relled with Lupicinus, Bishop of Stridon, a man 
he had little time for: “ In my native place,” 
he writes, “ the people are extremely ignorant. 
Their god is their belly, and to be rich is to be 
holy. Besides, as the saying is, the lid fits the 
pot well: His Lordship Bishop Lupicinus is as 
ignorant as any. His is the case of the crippled 
sailor steering the leaking ship, the blind leading 
the blind.” 

He speaks of an abrupt departure. There 
were family quarrels, too. In 374, he set out for 
Jerusalem, taking his precious collection of 
books with him. It was a long, weary journey, 
probably along the great postal road to the East. 
At Antioch he fell ill and had to stay for some 
time at the house of Evagrius, a priest he had 
known in Italy; and here his school friend 
Heliodorus called to see him, returning from 
Jerusalem. Heliodorus told him that their 
other school-mate Rufinus was just then in 
Egypt, also en route for the Holy City. But, 
because of his illness, Jerome decided not to 
complete his journey. His rest-cure was strange: 
he decided to become a hermit in the desert of 
Chalcis, now Kinnesrin, outside Antioch. 
Perhaps this ascetic turn was due to a famous 
dream in which he found himself before the 
Judgment Seat of Christ, convicted of being a 
classicist rather than a Christian (Ciceronianus 
es, non Christianus). From the desert he wrote 
to Heliodorus, painting an alluring picture of 
the hermit’s life. But his friend preferred to 
return to Italy and civilization. 

So Jerome took his solitary place amid a 
colony of hermits, all working and praying. 
Jobs of handicraft enabled them to support an 
existence devoted to prayer and study. We find 
Jerome writing to borrow books and employing 
some young companions to copy them. It was 
at this time that his writing career began: he 
sends to a friend a short story describing a 
miracle at Vercellae, and he writes a short life 
of Paul the hermit. 





Mansell Collection 


JULIAN as JUPITER AMMON, with Egypt represented as CERES; from a contemporary sardonyx cameo, 
now in the Marlborough Collection, British Museum. One of Ferome’s early memories was of the 
hymn of victory sung in Rome when the pagan Emperor died 


His studious peace was short-lived: some 
three years, covered by about a dozen letters. 
The Arian heresy had taken hold of Antioch; 
there emerged three rival bishops, and all sorts 
of theological factions warred against each 
other. Soon the malady spread into the desert 
too; and four or five different versions of the 
Christian religion invaded the monastic quiet. 
Jerome became so upset that he left Chalcis and 
returned to the city. His thundering farewell 
to solitude survives, a letter to fellow-hermit 
Marcus. It has the sweep of a sirocco: “ I'd 
rather live among wild beasts than with 
Christians like those.” 

In Antioch, Evagrius persuaded Jerome to 
take orders; and he was ordained priest. But 
Antiochene heresy oppressed him. Another 
move must be made. He went on to Constan- 
tinople, attracted by the fame of Gregory of 
Nazianzus as a teacher. In that imperial city, 
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Jerome perfected his Greek and translated the 
Chronicle of Eusebius and some sermons of 
Origen into Latin. 

In 382, Pope Damasus called a Synod in 
Rome to deal with the distressing dispute at 
Antioch. Jerome felt it his duty to attend. 
Arrived in Rome, he was invited by Damasus 
to be a secretary of the Papal Chancery. An- 
other sort of invitation came from an aristo- 
cratic lady called Marcella; who wished Jerome 
to help her and some of her friends to study the 
scriptures. So Jerome found himself conduct- 
ing a seminar of ladies in a rich house on the 
Aventine. This was delightful: here at last were 
Christians who would not disagree with him! 
His enthusiasm made him persuade a Jew to 
borrow scrolls from the local synagogue on the 
quiet so that he could copy real Hebrew. 

Damasus thought highly of this enthusiastic 
bookman and entrusted him with the task of 
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revising and rendering uniform the current 
versions of the New Testament. But 
some Romans envied Jerome his association 
with the Pope, especially since rumour had it 
that Jerome himself might well be next Pope. 
A fiery iemper—especially in Scriptural ques- 
tions—did not help him, and soon he was sur- 
rounded by jealous enemies. Gossip, too, 
circulated about his frequent visits to the pious 
ladies on the Aventine; and, when Pope 
Damasus died in 384, his successor dismissed 
Jerome. The result was the usual mood of 
depression and the customary departure. 

The only destination left was Jerusalem, 
whither, in 385, he set sail, accompanied by 
some monks from Ostia. The seminar was 
heart-broken. Paula and her daughter Eusto- 
chium, and some other ladies of Marcella’s 
group, even decided to follow him to the Holy 
Land. This provided further ammunition for 
gossip, but now the quarry had fled. When the 
women arrived in the East, Jerome took them 
on a conducted tour of Egypt and Palestine to 
view Biblical scenes. Next, he contrived to have 
two monasteries built at Bethlehem. There he 
himself took charge of the monks, and made 
Paula Mother-Superior of the ladies. 

Up to this point, the letters are a diary of 
travel. But his travels now ended. Jerome met 
plenty of trouble in Bethlehem; but he per- 
severed in the monastery for the rest of his life, 
which lasted more than thirty years, though he 
frequently regretted Rome. 

Henceforward he poured all his energy into 
the study of the Bible, and he employed his 
monks in copying Biblical manuscripts, and— 
despite the dream—some classical ones too. He 
got a Jew to teach him Hebrew; which enabled 
him to undertake a new Latin translation of the 
Old Testament, derived from the original 
Hebrew and not, like the others, from the inter- 
mediate Greek version called the Septuagint. 
The only thing that could distract him from this 
pursuit was news of a fresh heresy. He could 
never resist a controversy ; and when, in 393, he 


heard that a Roman monk, Jovinian, had pub- 


lished a tract to the effect that virginity and 
marriage were of equal merit in the sight of 
God, he wrote a very stiff reply, the treatise 
Adversus Fovinianum. Friends in Rome, indeed, 
wrote to tell him that, if he had his way, there 


JEROME, translator and theologian, as a sixteenth- 
century Spanish cardinal; by El Greco (c. 1541-1614) 


By courtesy of the Trustees, National Gallery, London 





would be no such thing as marriage at all; 
whereupon he composed a long letter, both to 
defend himself and to tone down his language. 
But another heated correspondence soon began, 
this time with his old school friend Rufinus, 
over a translation of Origen’s works. The 
tussle was bitter; news of it spread to North 
Africa; and Augustine, Bishop of Hippo, was 
distressed to see these two Christian friends at 
each other’s throats. Finally, the Patriarch of 
Alexandria intervened to reconcile them in the 
Church of the Resurrection after the celebra- 
tion of the liturgy. 

This pen-and-ink warfare had its peaceful 
intervals. Jerome wrote many friendly letters 
from Bethlehem, mostly of spiritual direction, 
to people like Paulinus of Nola, his old friend 
Heliodorus, and Marcella. There is one 
delightful letter written by him from Bethlehem 
to Laeta, Paula’s daughter-in-law in Rome. 
It instructs her how she is to educate her baby 
daughter, also called Paula. The little girl is to 
be carefully taught her letters; and, when she 
can read, she is to be put on to the simpler bits 
of the Scriptures. Then she must apply herself 
to the harder parts. Lastly, Jerome prescribes 
a long list of Church Fathers for her to read. 


































The counsellor seems to have his doubts about 
the mother’s response to such a formidable list 
of prescribed texts. But he forestalls her 
objections: 

“You will probably reply that being a busy 
woman in a crowded city you could not manage all 
this. Then don’t. Send your precious little gem 
along here to adorn the Cradle of Bethlehem. . . . 
Paula will make of her little grandchild what she 
has already made of her daughter, Eustochium.... 
I too promise to teach and cherish her. I will give 
her pick-a-back rides, and train her prattle into 
speech. I shall feel prouder doing that than if I 
were Aristotle teaching Alexander the Great.” 


During his life at Bethlehem, he exchanged 
several interesting letters with his great con- 
temporary, Augustine of Hippo. Their tem- 
peraments were very different. Jerome was the 
more scholarly; but he was also more quick- 
tempered than his rival. Postal difficulties 
aggravated their arguments. Quite gently and 
humbly Augustine wrote to criticize some of 
Jerome’s exegesis of St. Paul. Twice his letter 
failed to arrive in Bethlehem; but its contents 
became known and caused mischief elsewhere. 
The third letter arrived safely; and Jerome was 
furious: 

“Young man, you know you ought not to 
challenge an old scholar like me. I have had my 
day and run my course. Now that your speed is 
setting up a new record, it is high time for me to 
relax. But, if I may say so, I should not like you 
to think that you are the only one who can quote 
the poets of old. So, remember how Vergil’s 
veteran Entellus knocked out boasting young 


Dares in the ring. There is a proverb too which 
says: An old ox has sure feet.” 


Augustine replied calmly and courteously, but 
with a certain sly irony: it was a pleasure, he 
said, to be trampled on by an old ox who is 
swift as well as sure-footed; he was not making 
an attack but was seeking information; for, 
being a Bishop, he had not the leisure to become 
a scholar. Jerome answered, somewhat more 
calmly, with a long defence of his commentary 
on St. Paul; and, although Augustine was not 
convinced, he dropped the issue. Some time 
later, however, he wrote to say that his con- 
gregation in Africa disliked Jerome’s new trans- 
lation from the Hebrew, and that, on hearing it 
for the first time, the worshippers had threa- 
tened to go on strike. He therefore advised 
Jerome to be conservative and translate only 
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from the Greek. But Jerome would not be told 
his business: 


** Anybody who does not want my new trans- 
lation can stick to the old one. Let him go on 
drinking his old wine and despising my new con- 
coction, which after all is just meant to be a 
clarification of the old. . . . You are a young man 
and enjoy the high dignity of episcopacy. Go on 
teaching your people, filling the Roman granaries 
with fresh African harvest. My lot is different, 
whispering here to one poor secretary in the 
corner of a monastery.” 


But gradually correspondence between the two 
famous men became amicable. In Jerome’s 
closing letter to Augustine, which is probably 
the last letter he ever wrote, we are charmed to 
find Paula, now a young woman of twenty-one, 
asking to be remembered to Augustine. It is a 
tribute to Jerome’s persuasion that her mother 
did send her to Bethlehem, after all. 

As we approach the end of Jerome’s 150 
extant letters, we notice how disturbed he was 
about barbarian invasions of the Western 
Empire. One day, in A.D. 410, just as he was 
beginning a commentary on Ezechiel, news 
arrived that Rome had been sacked by the 
Goths. The urbs aeterna, bearing Jupiter’s own 
promise of everlasting empire, had at length 
fallen. Many of Jerome’s Roman friends 
perished, including Marcella. For a long time, 
he says, he was unable to continue with his 
writing; and from this moment his health began 
to fail. His eyesight gave him more and more 
trouble after his assiduous reading of manu- 
scripts. His severe fasts and acrimonious con- 
troversy also told against him. But he managed 
one last display of pugnacity against Pelagius 
the British heretic, whom he describes—in a 
commentary on Jeremiah—as “ pot-bellied 
with Scotch porridge.” 

In Bethlehem, he had always been faithfully 
attended by Paula and her daughter Eusto- 
chium. But Paula had died in 404; and when 
Eustochium, her successor as Superior, also 
died suddenly in 418, Jerome’s days were 
numbered. According to later chronicles, he 
died during the course of the next year. He was 
buried alongside Paula at the entrance to the 
grotto of the Nativity—in the heart of the Land 
to whose ancient language and writings he had 
unswervingly devoted his life and hard times. 
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ix REVIEWS 
JIE CHEOPS OF EGYPTOLOGY 


EGYPT THE PHARAOHS. By Sir Alan Gardiner, 

461 »p. (Oxford University Press. 35s.) 

Not many great scholars have found their vocation 
so early or have served it so long and unsparingly as 
Sir Alan Gardiner. Now in his eighty-first year, his 
first article on ancient Egypt appeared in 1895, and 


during the past half-century he has maintained a 
steady output of important publications. These 
include his textual studies of the leading specimens 
of Egyptian literature; his researches on the art and 
inscriptions of the Theban necropolis; the multi- 
volumed studies of onomastica and of the Wilbour 
Papyrus ; and the successive editions of his Egyptian 
grammar. One might venture to call him the Cheops 
(or, as he would write it, the Khufwey) of modern 
Egyptology. 

He has now capped the pyramid of a life-time’s 
industry with this eagerly awaited volume. It is a 
long work, modestly described as “ an Introduction,” 
and divided into three books and an appendix. The 
first book consists of four chapters that provide a 


preliminary outline of Egyptian history: an introduc- 
tion to the development of the science of Egyptology ; 
to Egyptian language and writing; to the geographic 
factors; to the historical basis on which our know- 
ledge of ancient Egypt rests; and, in an excursus, a 
discussion of regnal years and methods of dating. 
Then, in a second book, Sir Alan takes us in the 
space of 311 closely-packed pages through the epoch 
of the Pharaohs from the opening of the Old King- 
dom to the close of the Late Dynastic Period. With 
the pseudo-Pharaonic Egypt of the Ptolemies he is 
not concerned; and in a short final book he returns to 
the beginning of the entire story to write two chapters 
on Egypt’s dimly recorded prehistory and proto- 
history. And for good measure he concludes with a 
twenty-five-page roll-call of the kings of Egypt, com- 
piled from the two versions of Manetho, the four 
king-lists and the monuments. In addition, the book 
is furnished not only with extensive footnotes, but 
at the end of each chapter is an invaluable select 
bibliography. One should add that the Oxford 
University printers, who have served Sir Alan in 
princely fashion throughout his long career, have 
here surpassed themselves. Like the artefacts of 





SUFFOLK IN THE GREAT REBELLION 

(continued from page 253) 
exaggerated, and in part not incompetence but the 
deliberate expression of a different point of view. 
Manchester was, heart and soul, an Eastern Associa- 
tion man; for him, a first duty was to preserve and 
protect the Associated Counties, who had raised and 
paid the troops whom he commanded. Hence his 
refusal to countenance an operation so geographically 
far afield as the siege of Chester, and his reluctance 
to march south westward to join with Waller and 
Essex against the King at Newbury. Most of his 
colleagues in the Association agreed with him, and 
in the autumn of 1644 a protest was addressed to 
Parliament against the use of their troops so far away 
from home. Parliament’s response, under the in- 
fluence of Vane, Cromwell and the party bent on 
winning the war at any price, was to set in motion 
plans for a national army, the New Model. The 
Eastern Association, so far from recognizing this as 
the metamorphosis that would give them heroic 
stature in English history, were gravely perturbed. 
In January, at a conference at Bury St. Edmunds, 
the minutes of which are one of the most interesting 
documents in this book, they voted almost unani- 
mously that the general “‘ safety of the kingdom ”’ 
was “ not our work ” and that they preferred to keep 
their own troops under their own control. Only a 
“gentleman from Hertfordshire” twice raised his 
voice in vain against this regional approach to the 
national problem. 

It is to the credit of the Association that, when 
the New Model Army was authorized by Parliament, 
they accepted the plan. And it is perhaps worth 
noting that, by so doing, they laid open their own 
tegion to attack. In the late summer of 1645 the 
Cavaliers broke briefly and destructively into the 
Associated Counties, while the bulk of what had been 
their forces were winning victories with Fairfax 
far away in the south west. No comment on this 
appears in these documents, but there must have 
been some gentlemen of the Association who, when 
the King occupied Huntingdon, thought bitterly 
how right they had been to resist the New Model, 
and did not grasp that fortuitous and local losses 
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may be the essential price of an overall strategy that 
leads to victory. 

Two last sections of the book contain documents 
that illustrate the impact of the war and its aftermath 
on rural and urban life in Suffolk. While major 
political divisions rent the country, unkind neigh- 
bours might use the national conflict to work out their 
private grudges. In the village of Exning the con- 
fused participation of some of the villagers in the 
second civil war led to a tangle of accusations. Thus, 
Thomas Cooke was resolved to be revenged on Oliver 
Bridgman and some others. We can almost hear his 
strident voice—“ if they would have been quiet and 
given me my pay, I should have been quiet but... 
I must now swear for to undo them or else they will 
undo me...and as for my pay I will have it, though 
it be seven years first...’ Now and again, there is a 
sudden glimpse of the Civil War as it appeared to the 
common man in the countryside. William Gibson, 
husbandman, quietly hedging in Livet’s Close is 
approached by a local gentleman about fighting for 
the King, and cagily asks what there is in it for him. 

After the village quarrels, the disillusion of the 
town: in the concluding documents of the book, the 
enthusiasm of Puritan Ipswich is seen slowly cooling 
down. Early in the war, the Corporation firmly 
forbids profane conduct on the Lord’s Day; there is 
to be no playing and idling in the streets, no “‘ need- 
less sitting at doors, walking on the Key, in the 
fields and other public places,”’ no riding, leaping, 
running, no “ rowing in boats.” But the rule of the 
Saints at Westminster fails to give satisfaction: owing 
to Royalist maritime enterprise, Ipswich is soon 
complaining of pirates, and complaining even more 
of the expenses incident to the Dutch War. Early 
in 1660, they are firing a hopeful salvo in thanksgiving 
for the return of Parliament; but in May there is 
another salvo for the proclamation of the King and 
the good citizens of Ipswich, poorer and more dis- 
illusioned, if not wiser, return to their “ duty and 
allegiance.” Perhaps also, one hopes, to boating on 
Sundays? In the evidence here presented, the trivial 
and the significent accompany and enhance each 
other. We are watching a living and flowing tributary 
of the stream of history. 
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This book, like all Sir Alan’s work, is notable for 
its breadth, readability, plain good sense, and the 
manner in which recalcitrant materials have been 
organized into a harmonious edifice. But its author is 
under no illusions concerning its apparent defini- 
tiveness. “‘ It must not be forgotten that we are 
dealing with a civilization thousands of years old and 
of which only tiny remnants have survived. What is 
proudly advertised as Egyptian history is merely a 
collection of rags and tatters ”’ (p. §3). The Pharaohs, 
so determined to tell posterity no more than they 
wished it to know, have successfully kept their secret, 
and with it their dignity. —They remain as enigmatic 
and awe-inspiring today as they were to their con- 
temporaries. 

“We frankly admit,” states Sir Alan, “ our aim 
to have been propaganda, and our ambition will not 
have been satisfied unless we succeed in winning at 
least one fresh recruit to our fascinating field of 
research ” (p. 427). It may be true that Egyptology 
requires an infusion of new blood. Through no fault 
of their own, Egyptian studies are imprisoned in a 
kind of methodological strait-jacket. ‘‘ No Egypto- 
logist,” writes Sir Alan in his preface, “‘ has yet been 
able to free himself from the shackles imposed by 
Manetho’s thirty Dynasties, and these are likely 
always to remain the essential framework of our 
modern expositions.” Egyptology is like one of those 
creatures condemned to wear its hard bony skeleton 
on the outside of its body, inhibiting the possibility 
of growth. It is enclosed in its rigid three-age system 
of Old, Middle and New Kingdoms. Prehistoric 
archaeology, too, has its classic three-age structure: 
but since the time when the concept of Old Stone, 
New Stone and Bronze Ages was first introduced, it 
has undergone multiple transformations and may 
soon vanish altogether. For this reason, prehistoric 
archaeology has appeared to be an exciting and ever 
expanding discipline, and has never had any difficulty 
in attracting the fresh recruits for whom Sir Alan 
yearns. 

The terms of reference of Egypt of the Pharaohs 
preclude a detailed discussion of such topics as art or 
philosophy. Yet it may well be that it is in such 
amorphous and subjective fields, rather than in the 
stricter spheres of philology and historiography, that 
Egyptology will issue a new challenge to young and 
vital intellects. One thinks of the current recognition 
of the genuine aesthetic virtues of Egyptian painting; 
or of the work of the late Henri Frankfort, a scholar 
whose ideas ranged far beyond the more sterile 
canons of academic propriety. Or it may be that a 
fresh stimulus will be provided by the investigation 
of those obscure prehistoric and Early Dynastic 
times, banished by Sir Alan to the end of his book, 
which are now being probed by Professor Emery. 
As early as the Fourth Dynasty, which Sir Alan calls 
“the apogee .of Egyptian history” (p. 76), the 
Pharaohs of Egypt had already entered into their 
full inheritance; and we are still almost wholly 
ignorant of the processes by which this cultural 
miracle was achieved. 

Sir Alan’s labours are his own best guarantee that 
Egyptology will not lose the visionary gleam. 


Jon MANCHIP WHITE. 
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THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 


THE SPLENDID LITTLE WAR. By Frank Freidel, 314 pp.; 
more than 300 pictures. (London, Galley Press. 


35. 

The United States entered the Spanish-American 
War in a burst of enthusiasm; and since the cam- 
paigns against the Spaniards, military and naval, 
were short and successful, the enthusiasm survived 
the war and seduced so balanced a man as John Hay, 
then Ambassador in London and later Secretary of 
State, into the gushing remark from which the title 
of this book is taken. But in spite of its success, the 
war was undoubtedly bungled, and might have been 
long and costly had the Spanish commanders been 
competent. Moreover, the Cubans showed little 
gratitude for their qualified independence under 
American supervision, while the Filipinos began a 
savage insurrection almost at once. The moral basis 
of the war, and the claim to efficiency in war and 
government that had been part of it, both became 
doubtful. Most Americans were disinclined to face 
the involvement in Far Eastern politics that might 
have made the Philippines useful. American his- 
torians began to hurry past the war, as possibly dis- 
creditable and certainly unimportant. 

Sixty years after its outbreak, in 1958, Professor 
Freidel produced this memorial to the men who 
fought in it, a straightforward account of their 
experiences, drawing heavily on long quotations from 
contemporary reports and correspondence, illustrated 
with an admirable collection of photographs and 
drawings. The war is a good subject for pictorial 
history. Photography had reached the stage at which 
experts could take interesting pictures even in the 
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hot humidity of Cuba and at which amateurs could 
take them in more favourable conditions, such as 
those on American ships. And the best of the artists 
with the forces, men like H. C. Christy and especially 
perhaps Frederic Remington, had a quick, nervous 
line, well suited to action pictures. 

Professor Freidel has done his work excellently. 
Inevitably, a good deal of cliché gets into both text 
and pictures. “‘ Angel of death with black wings 
seemed hovering inexorably over the ship,” wrote one 
naval yeoman (a professor on leave from his chair), 
and Professor Freidel can add his own, writing of the 
naval battle outside Santiago, that “ the day won the 
wat but helped create a diplomatic revolution, bring- 
ing an inexorable involvement in world politics. 
July 3, 1898, was one of the most momentous days in 
the history of the United States.” It was not. The 
artists, too, rapidly slipped into convention. Many 
of their soldiers, looking oddly like Mr. Macmillan— 
this was the heyday of the full moustache worn with- 
out a beard—have an air of noble calm in unlikely 
circumstances. But there is plenty of more precise 
writing. ‘‘I saw many men shot. Every one went 
down in a lump without cries, without jumping in the 
air, without throwing up hands. . . . That ‘ chug’ of 
the bullets striking flesh is nearly always plainly 
audible...” ‘* ‘Good morning,’ said the surgeon. 
He changed his knife to his left hand and gave me a 
wet palm. The tips of his fingers were wrinkled, 
shrunken, like those of a boy who has been in swim- 
ming too long.” This last is by Stephen Crane, 
whose reporting, especially, is always fresh and 
moving. And Professor Freidel, though military 
analysis is not his main purpose and though the maps 
reproduced are inadequate, manages some discussion 
of the military problems, suggesting strongly that 
American failings were in logistics and supply—and 
inabsurd optimism about their task which the event 
justified—rather than in tactical leadership. (Generals 
Shafter and Wheeler come out surprisingly well.) 

Since the book is so good of its kind, it is as well 
to be clear what that kind is. It is a campaign history. 
Professor Freidel takes us to the outbreak of war in 
perhaps a full page of text, he ends his account of the 
Cuban campaign with the surrender of Santiago, of 
the Puerto Rican campaign with the armistice there, 
of the Philippine campaign with Manila in American 
hands and the insurgents prowling outside: half a 
page of epilogue deals with the insurrection itself. 
The troops are seen back to their quarantine camps 
on the mainland, Dewey returns for his victory 
parade; but there is nothing on American politics 
during the war—understandably enough—and 
nothing on the debates that followed its end. 
Finally, the book is an account of the American 
forces only. 

None of this is criticism of Professor Freidel. 
When his book came out in the States, the flaps of 
the dust jacket gave a satisfactory account of its 
contents. The British publishers, however, have 
pasted over this with material of their own, presum- 
ably thought more appropriate to 1961, but_likely to 
mislead the reader into supposing that he is buying a 
book that it was never Professor Freidel’s intention to 
write. It would be a waste of time to list the errors 
of fact and emphasis in this travesty. 

The book has no index, but a detailed list of the 
sources of the pictures is given, and Professor Freidel 
has included a useful short bibliography. 


A. E, CAMPBELL, 
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The 
Civil War 
in America 


ALAN BARKER 


A much-needed short introduction to the 
American Civil War, by a British historian, 
so written to be of value to history students in 
the universities and in the schools, and to the 
historically-minded general reader. Planned 
primarily as a political study, it relates itself 
to American history from Independence to 
the present day. The discriminating biblio- 
graphical guide will be especially welcome. 

The author taught history at Eton, was a 
Commonwealth Fund Fellow at Yale, a 
Fellow of Queens’ College, Cambridge, and 
is now headmaster of The Leys School. 

18s. net 


Select Documents 
of English 
Constitutional 
History 1307-1485 


S. B. CHRIMES, M.A., PH.D., LITT.D. 
Professor of History, University of Cardiff 


and A. L. BROWN, M.A., D.PHIL. 


Lecturer in History, University of Glasgow 


A new selection of documents illustrating 
developments of major constitutional im- 
portance in a period when fundamental 
changes were taking place in the English con- 
stitution. The fullest treatment is given to 
documents illustrating the best known con- 
stitutional events—the depositions, the parlia- 
mentary ‘crises’ and the like—while a number 
of special topics such as the history of 
institutions are reflected in some of the more 
important documents. 35s. net 
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hih India and the West 
BARBARA WARD 


** Powerfully and persuasively written. 
many people will read this book.” 
I, M. D. LITTLE (Observer) 


I hope 


“Eloquent argument for a realistic approach 
to India’s economic problems.”—1AN LANG 
(Sunday Times) 

18s. 





To be published on April 13 


The Origins of the 
Second World War 


A. Jj. P. TAYLOR 


A controversial attempt by a leading historian 
to re-assess the events of 1919—1939. 
25s. 


HAMISH HAMILTON 
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A HISTORY OF THE 


ENGLISH PEOPLE 


in the Nineteenth Century 
ELIE HALEVY 


HALEVy’S GREAT HISTORY has for many years been 
regarded as one of the most important works ever 
published on nineteenth-century England. 
Recommended reading for both sixth-form and 
undergraduate historians, its clear vivid prose can 
equally be enjoyed by the general reader. The 
whole work is now available in paperback form in 
six volumes, running in all to nearly 3,000 pages. 


‘What Halévy wrote on England is incomparable.’ 
Times Literary Supplement 


‘It would be impossible to overpraise his work or to 
exaggerate its importance and interest.” The Observer 


, Halévy’s work should endure, and Englishmen 
should long honour a great historian of their 
country.’ The Listener 
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England in 1815 
The Liberal Awakening (1815-1830) 


The Triumph of Reform (1830-1841) 
Victorian Years (1841-1895) 
Imperialism and the Rise of Labour 
(1895-1905) 
The Rule of Democracy (1905-1914) 
12s 6d each 
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MUSICAL MALVOLIO 
RAPHY OF THOMAS WHYTHORNE. Edited 


THE AUTO! 
by Jam-s M. Osborn, 328 pp. (Clarendon Press: 
Oxford ‘ niversity Press. 45s.) 

Thomas Whythorne is still one of the least known, 
and for more than three hundred years after his death 
was one of the least admired, of the Elizabethan 


madrigali In his celebrated History of Music, 
Dr. Charles Burney dismissed his songs as “ bar- 
barous ”; and not until 1925 did Philip Heseltine, 
writing under the pseudonym “ Peter Warlock,” 
acclaim them as original and attractive works. Since 
that day, he has found many supporters among 
students of sixteenth-century music; and the publica- 
tion of his fascinating autobiography should endear 
him to the general public. True, his book, patiently 
edited and sympathetically introduced by Mr. James 
M. Osborn, does not make very easy reading, since 
Whythorne chose to write in a “ new orthografye ”— 
a system he had himself invented—which attempted 
to reproduce the sound of words with the help of un- 
conventional characters. But his narrative is worth 
the effort it demands; and the ordinary reader will be 
glad to hear that a version with modernized spelling 
is now in course of preparation. 

Unlike many early autobiographers, Whythorne 
produced a genuine self-portrait—the portrait of a 
sensitive, affectionate, intelligent, but naturally 
irresolute, human being, who distrusted both his 
own feelings and the emotions he aroused in others. 
Though a gentleman by birth, proud of his family and 
coat of arms, he was obliged to spend the greater part 
of his life attached to various rich householders, 
either as a serving-man—a profession that, according 
to the Elizabethan view, involved no serious loss of 
caste—or as a tame scholar and private instructor, 
entrusted with teaching the children music. But, 
wherever he went, he seems to have made friends, 
and often the friends aspired to become lovers—a 
prospect that flattered Whythorne, but frequently 
alarmed him at the same time. Frivolous, good- 
natured widows were always apt to prove a hazard; 
and one volatile middle-aged lady gave him a par- 
ticularly hard run: “‘ . . . Her joy was to have men to 
be in love with her, and to brag sometimes how she 
could handle such as were so. . . how she could with 
a frown make them look pale, and how with a merry 
look she could make them to joy again.”” Whythorne’s 
behaviour during this crisis recalls the hesitations 
and indecisions of a less self-confident Malvolio; 
and he appeared before her wearing “‘ garments of 
russet colour (which colour signifieth the wearer 
thereof to have hope).” But his mistress soon 
quenched these too-presumptuous expectations. 
“Tf you have any hope in me, The suds of soap shall 
wash your hope,” she remarked unkindly as she 
surveyed his russet weeds. 

Altogether, Whythorne’s autobiography is an 
unusually entertaining volume. It is also highly 
instructive as a picture of Elizabethan social manners, 
not only among the rich and great, but in the pantry 
and the steward’s room. Whythorne was fond of 
collecting proverbs; and it is interesting to note how 
many of Shakespeare’s images were evidently 
derived from a proverbial origin. “This world 
(Whythorne remarks, quoting ‘ our old proverb ’) is 
but a scaffold for us to play our comedies and 
tragedies upon.” Elsewhere, we get a vivid impres- 
sion of the different strata of contemporary English 
society. A mercantile patron during the early ’sixties 





The Domesday 
Inquest 


R. Welldon Finn 


A valuable addition to the extensive 
literature about Domesday Book. Mr. 
Finn investigates the relationship of the 
Liber Exoniensis to Domesday Book 
and the Domesday Inquest, and how 
results were committed to writing to 


form our earliest public record. 45s 


Mr. Secretary 
Peel 


The Life of Sir Robert 
Peel to 1830 


Norman Gash 


The first part of a comprehensive and 
fully documented biography of Sir 
Robert Peel (1788-1850), the greatest 
British statesman of his time. Professor 
Gash skilfully brings to life the complex 
personality of the man and clearly 
indicates his place in history. The 
second volume, which deals with Peel’s 


later years, is now in preparation. 70s 
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Abraham Lincoln and 
the United States 


K. C. WHEARE, K.C., C.M.G., 
Rector of Exeter College, Oxford. 


M.A., 


“A shrewd estimate of the man, and an 
illuminating interpretation of the period in 
which Liacoln played his role. The great merit 
of this book comes from the author’s success 
in selecting the salient features of the period 
with which he deals, his ability to concentrate 
on those features, and to state in clear and 
precise terms the essential facts about each 
situation as it is developed.”—American 
Historical Review. 10s. 6d. net 


Machiavelli and 
Renaissance Italy 
J. R. HALE, M.A. 


“*Machiavelli’s thought has never ceased to 
fascinate the world, but it is not always 
realised that his biography holds a similar 
fascination. English readers should, therefore, 
welcome J. R. Hale’s brief, scholarly, up-to- 
date study.”—Sunday Telegraph. 


Just Published 10s. 6d. net 


Oliver Cromwell and the 
Puritan Revolution 
MAURICE ASHLEY 


“Mr. Ashley’s account is what might be 
expected from our leading authority on the 
subject. His narrative is clear, closely packed, 
sympathetic and yet basically impartial and his 
comments are shrewd and penetrating.” —The 
Times Literary Supplement. 10s. 6d. net 


Write for free 1961 History Catalogue to: 
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had “‘ doings for merchandise and ventures ” simul- 
taneously on foot in Muscovy, Tartary, Persia, 
Guinea, “‘ Magrogumba,” Nova Spania and Florida, 
The merchant himself was a cultivated man; but his 
associates in the City of London talked incessantly of 
** gain and loss . . . such merchandise as it was best 
for them to transport into this country and that 
country, and likewise of the commodities . . . to be 
brought hither wherein gain was to be gotten. And 
then for the exchange of money—how that went 
from time to time. . . . There was no other talk among 
all these aforesaid but of gain and of riches.” 


THE FRENCH RADICALS 


THE FRENCH RADICAL PARTY, FROM HERRIOT TO 
MENDES-FRANCE. By Francis de Tarr, 253 pp. 
(Oxford University Press. 35s.) 

Founded in rgor in the backwash of the Dreyfus 
Affair, the Radical party dominated French political 
life until the end of the Third Republic. So much 50, 
in fact, that it became associated in many people’s 
minds with the régime that collapsed in the face of 
the German invasion of 1940. This was a serious 
handicap to the party; for, after the Liberation, the 
French people were bent on repudiating a system of 
government which they believed had led them to 
defeat and occupation. The Radicals did not help 
their own cause by their almost solitary support of a 
return to the Constitution of the Third Republic 
during the constitutional debates of 1945. The party 
fared very badly in the elections of that year and one 
might have been forgiven for thinking that Radicalism 
was finished. 

Mr. de Tarr’s book is a history of the party's 
remarkable “‘ come-back” during the Fourth 
Republic. But it is a story without a happy ending 
and, at the close of the book, the reader leaves the 
Radicals divided and defeated, incapable of resolving 
the contradictions that post-war political develop- 
ments had revealed within their ranks. Mr. de Tarr 
analyses these contradictions and developments in 
terms of personalities and groups. After an intro- 
ductory examination of the “ general concepts of 
radicalism,” he goes on to describe the various groups 
that emerged inside the party from 1944 to 1958. 

He distinguishes six such groups. The radicaux de 
gauche, a small but vocal group, attempted to give 
the party a progressive “‘ image ” in the years 1944 
to 1946, even to the extent of advocating collabora- 
tion with the Communists, a policy that was still 
politically feasible in the era of tripartisme before the 
onset of the Cold War. The radicaux gaullistes 
reflected the impact upon the party of the meteoric 
rise of de Gaulle’s Rassemblement du Peuple Frangais 
after 1947. De Gaulle’s magnetism proved too strong 
for some of these Radicals, who left their party to 
join the Gaullist movement. They included the 
present President of the National Assembly, Jacques 
Chaban-Delmas and the present Prime Minister, 
Michel Debré. 

The radicaux classiques were “ survivors from an 
earlier era,” the memories of which lingered on and 
continued to colour political life. Both the néo- 
radicaux and the radicaux mendésistes, on the other 
hand, saw the need for the party to adapt itself to the 
changing circumstances of the modern world. The 
difference was that the néo-radicaux believed that this 
need was best satisfied in alliance with the Right, 
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whereas the followers of Mendés-France preferred 
an alliance with the Left. Finally, the radicaux de 
gestion represented that permanent body of “ govern- 
ment men,”’ ready to serve in virtually any coalition. 

The choice of these groups, as Mr. de Tarr 
admits, is somewhat arbitrary and the casual reader 
may gain the impression that they were more coherent 
and that some were more important, than was the 
case. But this is a danger inherent in any analytical 
approach. A more serious defect of the book is the 
deliberate omission of a study of the party’s organiza- 
tion, social composition and electoral support. It is 
tru: that the organization is given a brief treatment 
in an Appendix, but the interested reader will have 
to turn to the recently published book by Daniel 
Bardonnet for any real enlightenment on this subject. 

Information on the Radical party’s social composi- 
tion and electoral support is harder to come by, but 
itis absolutely essential if we are to understand fully 
the party’s réle in French politics. Mr. de Tarr does 
not even use the material we do possess, such as the 
Institut Frangais d’Opinion Publique’s 1952 survey, 
for example, which showed that sixty-five per cent 
of Radical voters were over the age of fifty, or the 
researches of M. Francois Goguel into the 1951 
elections, which showed the party’s weakness in the 
economically dynamic areas of France. Yet these 
facts have a considerable bearing upon some of the 
subjects Mr. de Tarr discusses—the attempt by 
Mendés-France to ‘“‘ modernize’ the party, to 
mention only one. 

Even within his limitations, Mr. de Tarr writes 
for the initiated, assuming more than a nodding 
acquaintance with the history and institutions of the 
Fourth Republic. Given the scope of the book, 
however, this is a fair assumption to make. The 
rader will find many revealing glimpses into the 
workings of French party politics and they will 
certainly help him to understand why the French 
people did not rush to the barricades to defend “‘ the 
system ” against de Gaulle and the rebellious Army 
colonels in May 1958. If for no other reason, this 
makes the book a valuable addition to our knowledge 
of contemporary French history. 

GEOFFREY WARNER. 


CORNISH HUMANIST 


st. AUSTELL: Church, Town, Parish. By A. L. Rowse, 
94 pp. (H. E. Warne Ltd., East Hill, St. Austell. 
255.) 
_ Inhis autobiographical volume, A Cornish Child- 
hod, and in many passages of his studies in 
Elizabethan history, Dr. Rowse has revealed his 
afection for his native duchy. The present book, 
admirably produced by local printers, with thirty- 
ive full-page illustrations, surveys the architectural, 
social and industrial history of St. Austell. Dr. 
Rowse has an appreciative eye both for the sculpture 
ad monuments of the early Tudor church, and for 
the Georgian and early Victorian shops and houses 
ofthe town. He explores the social impact on the 
community of changing fortune in tin-mining and in 
the export of china-clay. But, as in all his work, 
lumanity provides the dominating note. It is people 
ad families, whether high-placed or humble, who 
lave made some distinguishable contribution to the 
anals of the town, that most deeply engage Dr. 
Rowse’s historical sympathy. an 
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The Testament of 
Adolf Hitler 


THE HITLER-BORMANN 
DOCUMENTS Feb.—Apr. 1945 
with an Introduction by 

HUGH TREVOR ROPER 


“Of historical importance and interest” 
ALAN BULLOCK Observer. 

“Ought to be read’’—Financial Times. 
“Fascinating” —Spectator. 

128 pp., Crown 8vo, 12/6 





Sir George Grey K.c.B. 
by JAMES RUTHERFORD 


‘**This massive volume is a worthy history 
both of Grey and of the colonies in his 
time’’—Sunday Telegraph. 

** Not only the most comprehensive book 
about Grey but an excellent study in 
colonial government ’”—The Times. 

752 pp., Demy 8vo, 8 pp. illus. 84/- 


The Royal Conscience 
by LORD RUSSELL of LIVERPOOL 


Thirteen striking studies of Lord 
Chancellors over the past 200 years. “I 
have been delighted by it—a pleasure to 
read”’"—SIR HAROLD NICOLSON Observer. 
264 pp., Demy 8vo, 12 pp. illus. 25/- 


The American 
Civil War 
by WINSTON S. CHURCHILL 


This is a masterly study of the American 
Civil War which first appeared in Sir 
Winston Churchill’s History of the English- 
Speaking Peoples. Written with a deep 
understanding of the issues involved, and 
in the most superb Churchillian prose, 
it is now published in a single volume 
illustrated with 32 remarkable con- 
temporary photographs taken on the 
battlefields. 

128 pp., Demy 8vo, 12/6 
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THE GRAND 
CAMOUFLAGE 
by 
Burnett Bolloten 

































A crucial reassessment of the Spanish Civil 
War. The first documented account of the 
Communist seizure of power in Republican 
Spain under the camouflage of the Popular 
Front. 

Illustrated 


INTERNATIONAL 
COMMUNISM AND 
WORLD REVOLUTION 

by 


Giinther Nollau 
With a Foreword by Leonard Schapiro 


30s. net 








Just under a hundred years ago in 1864 the 
First International was founded in London 
with the formation of the International Work- 
ing Men’s Association. Since then “proletarian 
internationalism” has been transformed from a 
revolutionary movement of workers into an 
instrument of Soviet Russia’s foreign policy 
directed against the Western democracies and 
their allies. 

How this came about is described and 
analysed in this fully documented study by Dr. 
Giinther Nollau, the first to present a complete 
picture of the movement as a whole from its 
beginnings under Marx and Engels to the era of 
Khrushchev and Mao Tse Tung. 
35s. net 


CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY 
IN ITALY 
by 
Richard Webster 


A century ago the united kingdom of Italy 
was created after more than a decade of revolu- 
tionary struggles. This book traces the emer- 
gence cf the Christian Democratic movement, 
its past failures and successes and the problems 
it faces today in common with those parties in 
other European countries which have a specially 
Christian programme. 

Dr. Webster also examines the role of the 
Popular Party, the rise of Fascism and the 
relations between Mussolini’s regime and the 
Vatican, the political complexities of the war- 
time resistance movement and the opposition 
to the “Democristiani” represented by the 
Liberals as well as the parties on the Left. 
30s. net 
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NOTES ON FURTHER READING 


CANNING AND THE NAPOLEONIC WARS, by Cedric 
Collyer. Sources for the study of Canning are as 
wide and varied as the impact of his personality and 
policies on the life of his times, but the only study of 
him comparable to those of Sir Charles Webster on 
the foreign policy of Castlereagh and Palmerston is 
the work of the late Professor Temperley on his 
later career: The Foreign Policy of Canning 1822- 
1827. Canning’s first Foreign Secretaryship has 
received no attention on the same scale. Many lives 
of Canning, of varying = have been published; 
they include Professor Temperley’s 
Canning (1905); George Racarta by F. H. Hill (1887); 
George Canning and his Times and the Political Life 
of George Canning by A. G. Stapleton (published in 
1859 and 1831). Stapleton’s work is uncritical and 
partial, but is valuable for some of the letters it 
reproduces. The most informative and authentic 
account of Canning’s earliest years is in Dorothy 
Marshall’s The Rise of George Canning (1938). 


ENGLISH VISITORS AT THE COURT OF FRANCE, by 
C-E. Engel. Thomas Blaikie: Diary of a Scotch 
Gardener (ed. Fr. Birrell, 1931); Georgiana, Duchess 
of Devonshire: Extracts from her Correspondence (ed. 
Lady Bessborough, 1855); Flammermont: Les corre- 
spondances des agents diplomatiques étrangers en 
France (1896); D. Garrick: Diary (1928); Thomas 
Gray: The Correspondence of Gray, Walpole, West 
(ed. P. Toynbee, 1915); F. H. Hedgcock: D. Garrick 
et ses amis francais (1911); D. Hume: Letters (ed. 
G. Y. Grieg, 1932); G. Leveson-Gower: The Face 
without a Frown (1942); Smollett: Travels through 
France and Italy (1907); Letters; L. Sterne: A 
Sentimental Journey; Letters; G. Van Der Kemp & 
J. Levron: Versailles (1957); H. Walpole: Corre- 
spendence (1905); A. Young: Travels in France (1890). 


SHAKESPEARE AND RICHARD II, by Harold F. 
Hutchison. For the sources there are excellent 
bibliographies in Vol. VII of the Cambridge Mediaeval 
History and in Miss M. McKisack’s The Fourteenth 
Century (Oxford History of England Vol. V). Fora 
scholarly political history of the reign see Anthony 
Steel’s Richard II (Cambridge, 1941). For the power 
of the House of Lancaster, S. Armitage Smith’s John 
of Gaunt (Constable, 1904), is still excellent reading 
though unfortunately out of print. For essays that 
have contributed so much to the revised version of 
the reign Miss M. V. Clarke’s Fourteenth Century 
Studies (Oxford 1937), is invaluable. 


THE HUGUENOTS, by J. B. Morrall. A. J. Grant: 
The Huguenots (London, 1934); A. Renaudet: 
Préréforme et humanisme a Paris pendant les premiéres 
guerres d’Italie, 1494-1517 (Paris, 1952 edition); 
F. C. Spooner: “ France, 1519-59” in Chapter vi 
of The New Cambridge Modern 7% vol. II, the 
Reformation (Cambridge, 1958); Imbart de la 
Tour: Les origines de la Réforme, wi IV, [Calvin et 
institution Chrétienne] (Paris, 1935); J. Viénot: 
Histoire de la réforme francaise des origines 4 l’édit 
de Nantes, 2 vols. (Paris, 1926-1934); J. E. Neale: 
The Age of Catherine de Medici (London, 1943); 
J. W. Allen: A history of political thought in the six- 
teenth century, Part III (London, 1928). 


FORT SUMTER, by P. J. Parish. All the major 
Lincoln biographies cover the Sumter crisis. 
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Thomas aham Lincoln (New York, 1952), the 
best onc ume biography, deals only briefly with 
Fort Su J Randall, in his Lincoln the 
President, \'0!. I (New York and London, 1945) and 
Lincoln t/ beral Statesman (New York and London 
1947), stresses Lincoln’s peaceful intentions, and the 
link betwocn Forts Sumter and Pickens. K. M 
Stampp pictures Lincoln’s policy as consistently 
defensive—see his Lincoln and the Strategy of 
Defense in the Crisis of 1861 (Journal of Southern 
History, Vol. XI, 1945) and his And the War Came 
(Baton Rouge, La., 1950). D. M. Potter’s brilliant 
study, Lincoln and his Party in the Secession Crisis 
(New Haven, 1942) sees the Sumter relief expedition 
as marking the failure of the policy of conciliation 
and delay. The most reasonable statement of the 


Southern case against Lincoln is C. W. Ramsdell: 
Lincoln and Fort Sumter (Journal of Southern 
History, Vol. III, 1937). W. A. Swanberg: First 
Blood (New York, 1958) is a lively narrative, con- 
centrating more on the Sumter garrison itself than 
on Lincoln’s policy. Allan Nevins, in The War for 
the Union: the Improvised War (New York, 1959) 
is a very sympathetic critic of both Lincoln and 
Seward. Lincoln’s secretaries, J. G. Nicolay and 
J. Hay: Abraham Lincoln: a History, Vols. III and 
IV, (New York, 1890) are loyal to their former master 
in this case as in almost all others. R. N. Current: 
The Lincoln Notody Knows (New York, 1958) in- 
cludes an essay on Fort Sumter which is quite the 
best brief discussion of the problem. As with all 
aspects of Lincoln’s career, the Collected Works, 
edited by R. P. Basler (New Brunswick, N.J., 1953) 
are invaluable. 


_ THE CALIPH OMAR, by J. J. Saunders. See March 
issue. 


ST. JEROME, by James Shiel. Sancti Eusebii 
Hieronymi Epistolae (ed. Isidor Hilberg, CSEL 54-55; 
Vienna 1910-1918); J. Duff: The Letters of Saint 
Jerome: A Selection to Illustrate Roman Christian 
Life in the Fourth Century (Dublin, 1942); F. A. 
Wright: Select Letters of St. Jerome (Loeb Classical 
Library, 1933); P. Monceaux: St. ferome, The Early 
Years (trans. 'F. J. Sheed, London, 1933); F. Caval- 
— Féréme, Sa Vie et son Oeuvre (Louvain, 
1922). 
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of Canning; read history at Balliol. He is a Lecturer 
in the University of St. Andrews. 


C-E. ENGEL. Born in Oran (Algeria). D.-sé-Lettres. 
Formerly teacher of Comparative Literature at the 
University of Geneva. Principal works: La littéra- 
ture alpestre en France et en Angleterre; Byron et 
Shelley en Suisse et en Savoie; Figures et Adventures 
du XVIIIe Siécle;A History of Mountaineering in the 
Alps; They came to the Hills; L’Ordre de Malte en 
Méditteranée; Le Véritable Abbé Prévost, etc. 


, F. HUTCHISON. Open Exhibitioner in Modern 
History at Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 1919. 
His special subject then was Richard II, and this has 

mn the focus of his serious reading ever since. 
Author of The First Six Months are the Worst, illus- 
tated by James Fitton, R.A., and of London Trans- 
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to death told for the first time in English. 
Henry Lachouque is the foremost French 
authority on Napoleon’s military career. 
Anne Brown is a founder, officer and Fellow 
of the Company of Military Collectors and 
Historians. 300 illustrations (89 in colour), 
mostly from contemporary documents, 
a third never before published. 
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port’s official guide-book, Visitor’s London. Publicity 
Officer to London Transport since 1947. 


J. B. MORRALL. Lecturer in History at University 
College, Dublin. Author of Political Thought in 
Medieval Times (1958); Gerson and the Great Schism 
(Manchester University Press, 1960). 


P. J. PARISH. Lecturer in American History in the 
University of Glasgow; a Visiting Fellow at Bowdoin 
College, Maine, in 1954-55. 


JAMES SHIEL. Lecturer in Classics; University 
College, Dublin. Author of articles on the Aristo- 
telian works of Boethius in Mediaeval and Renaissance 
Studies (London) and _ Véigiliae Christianae 
(Amsterdam). 


J. J. SAUNDERS. Senior Lecturer, Department of 
History, University of Canterbury, Christchurch, 
New Zealand; author of various articles on Islamic 
subjects for the learned periodicals. 
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The salary range for a Lecturer is £A1,750/75/ 
2,350 per annum and for a Senior Lecturer £A,2450/ 
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The appointee will be expected to take up duty 
during the third academic term which commences on 
August 28th, 1961. 
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details of the procedure to be followed in applying 
for the post and a copy of the Conditions of Appoint- 
ment, before submitting their applications. This 
information is available from the Secretary, Associa- 
tion of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36, Gordon Square, London, W.C.r1. 

Applications close, in Australia and London, on 
May 31st, 1961. 
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